Middle Row 
AGNES SCHADE 


35 years teacher, and founder of 
Girls’ School, Rajahmundry 


MRS. WALTER GUNN 


First paid woman missionary; took 
over work on death of her husband 


KATE BOGGS 


First woman sent to India as a teacher 


Top Row—Medical Missionaries 


£ DR. LYDIA WOERNER 
Established Rajahmundry Hospital 
Received Kaiser-i-Hind Medal 
DR. ANNA S. KUGLER 


First woman doctor in India Mission 
Established Guntur Hospital 
Received Kaiser-i-Hind Medal 


DR. MARY BAER 


Founded Chirala Hospital 
, KATHARINE FAHS 


32 years a nurse at Guntur; established 
first training school for nurses 


Pioneers in Lutheran Women’s Work in India 
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A Notable Group of Americans 


Appointees to U. S. Bicentennial Commission Include 
Nationally Known Clergymen, Federal and State Officials, 
With President Roosevelt as Honorary Chairman 


In response to the request of THE 
LUTHERAN, the appointees to the U. S. 
Bicentennial Muhlenberg Commission, 
pages 16 and 17, provided brief sketches 
of their careers. First in order among 
these is that of the President of the 
United States, for the receipt of which 
we are indebted to Secretary Stephen 
Early. It reads as follows: 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Democrat, of 
Hyde Park, N. Y., President of the United 
States, was born January 30, 1882; son of 
James and Sara (Delano) Roosevelt; A.B., 
Harvard, 1904; Columbia University Law 
School, 1904-1907; married Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt of New York, March 17, 1905; chil- 
dren—James, Anna, Elliott, Franklin D., 
John A.; was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1907; practiced with Carter, Ledyard & 
Milburn, New York, 1907-1910; member of 
firm of Roosevelt & O’Connor, 1924-1933; 
member of New York Senate, 1910 to March 
17, 1913 (resigned); Assistant Secretary of 
Navy, 1913-1920; elected Governor of New 
York in 1928, and re-elected in 1930. Elected 
President, November 8, 1932; re-elected Pres- 
ident November 3, 1936; re-elected President 
November 5, 1940. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTEES 


President Roosevelt’s appointees to 
the commission are Governor Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee; Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes of the Methodist Church; 
Daniel Poling, president of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Union; and the be- 
loved president of the U. L. C. A,, 
Frederick H. Knubel. 


Frederick H. Knubel’s career is 
sketched for THe LUTHERAN’S readers 
from data found in Who’s Who in 
America. 


He was born in New York City in 1870, 
was graduated from Gettysburg College in 
1893, after which he spent two years in the 
study of theology in the Gettysburg Sem- 
inary, and completed his preparation for the 
ministry in the University of Leipzig, Ger- 
many, where he studied in 1895 and 1896. 
Ordained to the Lutheran ministry in 1896, 
he was the founder and pastor of the Church 
of the Atonement, New York City, until 
1918 when he was elected president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America at the 
merger convention in 1918. 

During the World War he was chairman 
of the Commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Welfare. He has been a delegate to each of 
the three world conventions of the Lutheran 
Church and is now vice-president of the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention. He is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund, vice-president of the American Bible 
Society, and connected with numerous asso- 
ciations of scholars and churchmen. 


Prentice Cooper’s governorship of Ten- 
nessee began in January 1939. Concerning 
him Roger Imhoff, in a biographical sketch 
appearing in Tue Lurneran under date of 


July 23, wrote: “In the office of governor 
he has shown the ability required by an 
executive. He has brought to his office an 
admirable combination of experience and 
ability.” He expresses the belief that there 
is need for more church laymen in public 
service. Prior to his election as governor, 
he served as a World War private in field 
artillery, and following the war he prepared 
himself for the profession of law. Before 
becoming governor, he served as a member 
of the state House of Representatives and 
was elected attorney general for the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit. 


Concerning Daniel A. Poling the fol- 
lowing is an authoritative biographical 
sketch: 


Daniel Alfred Poling, D.D., LL.D., is a 
native of Portland, Ore., who has spent most 
of his active life in the East. He engaged in 
special overseas work in the British Isles, 
France, and Germany in 1918 and 1919. He 
was a member of the general wartime com- 
mission of the churches and is a major of 
the Chaplain Officers’ Reserves. He was pas- 
tor of Marble Collegiate Reformed Church, 
New York, from 1923 to 1929 and became 
pastor of Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, in 
1936. In 1929 and 1930 he was president of 
the General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America. He is president of the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor, of the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union, and is 
editor-in-chief of the Christian Herald. He 
has written several books. 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes was born at 
Moundsville, W. Va., in 1866. He was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1892. In 1908 he was 
elected to the bishopric of his church, and 
since 1932 he has been senior bishop. He 
has been entrusted with many important 
duties by his church and is the author of 
several books. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE 


From the office of Vice-president 
Wallace, whose home is Des Moines, 
Iowa, the following statement was re- 
leased for publication in THs LUTHERAN: 


Henry Agard Wallace, Vice-president of 
the United States of America, was born in 
Adair County, Iowa, October 7, 1888, the son 
of Henry Cantwell Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture in 1921-1924, and Carry May 
(Brodhead) Wallace. He was graduated in 
1910 from Iowa State College with the de- 
gree of B.S.A., and in 1920 received an hon- 
orary M.S.A. degree from the same institu- 
tion. May 20, 1914, he married Ilo Browne 
of Indianola, Iowa. They have three chil- 
dren: Henry B., Robert B., and Jean B. 

Associate editor Wallaces’ Farmer, 1910- 
24; editor the same 1924-29; Editor Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 1929-1933. 
Served as United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture March 4, 1933, to September 5, 1940; 
elected Vice-president of the United States 
on November 5, 1940, for the term beginning 
January 20, 1941. He is a member of the 
General Advisory Committee of the State 
Department on Inter-American Affairs, 
Chairman of the Economic Defense Board, 
and member of the Supply, Priorities and 
Allocations Board. 
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Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, was born January 6, 1882, 
in Roane County, Tenn., is a lawyer by pro- 
fession; served six years as a member of the 
Texas Legislature; was elected to the Sixty- 
third and succeeding Congresses; elected 
Speaker on September 16, 1940, to fill out the 
unexpired term of the late Speaker, Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
re-elected Speaker for the Seventy-seventh 
Congress on January 3, 1941. 


SENATE APPOINTEES 

Senators appointed by the Vice- 
president, in obedience to the author- 
ization in the Senate resolution, are 
the senators from Pennsylvania, James 
J. Davis and Joseph F. Guffey; Alben 
W. Barkley, Kentucky, and Henrik 
Shipstead, Minnesota. 

James J. Davis, senior senator for Penn- 
sylvania, was born in Wales in 1873 and 
came to the United States in 1881. He 


worked at Sharon, Pa., as puddler’s assistant 
and thus acquired the nickname, “Puddler 


Jim,” to which he did not object. He was : 


appointed Secretary of Labor in the cabinet 
of President Harding and retained that posi- 
tion until 1933, when he was elected to fill a 
vacancy in the United States Senate. He 
has continued as senator since that date. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Pilgrims to Jerusalem 


WE suspect, on the basis of less prominent character- 
istics of the Gospel and Epistle lessons, that elderly peo- 
ple’s judgment had priority in the selection of Gospel 
and Epistle lessons for Sunday reading. One clue to 
such a conclusion is the deliberation exhibited for the 
proclamation of the great facts of revelation of the plan 
of salvation. Our calendar impressively indicates a val- 
uation of carefully selected approaches to the annual 
celebration of the major events in the ministry of Jesus. 

Take, for example, the Easter festival: its annual ar- 
rival at first looms dimly in the meditations of the devout 
believer. There is similarity to the appearance of a 
great mountain peak, as the pilgrim looks upon it from 
afar. Likewise the lights of a city set on a hill cannot 
be hid. They beckon the traveler long before he has 
crossed into its maze of streets and dwellings. 

In our Church Calendar we begin the contemplation 
of our Lord’s triumph over sin, death, and the tomb next 
Sunday, Septuagesima. That day (February 1) is fifty- 


eight days before April 5, which is Easter. Slowly, taking ~ 


time and thought for every detail of the Lord’s contacts 
as the evangelists record them, we go from level to level 
on an entrancing spiritual ascent. At the summit is the 
angel-made proclamation of victory over death and the 
eternal glory of the resurrection. 

At the beginning of the ascent, the pilgrims could find 
the words of Jesus that beckon them to go from Gospel 


=< 


to Gospel as from station to station. Luke’s narrative 
reports the invitation to the twelve—“Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem, and all things that are written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of man shall be accom- 
plished.” The Roman Catholics have “pilgrimaged” their 
worship by installing the so-called “stations of the 
Cross.” Pictures or statuary at twelve places in the 
church are offered as stopping places for prayers. We 
imagine the effect on Catholic worshipers is to sharpen 
the picturing of our Lord’s journey from Pilate’s judg- 
ment seat to the Cross. 

We suggest a self-made pilgrimage at which the stop- 
ping places will be the Gospels for the Sundays, Feb- 
ruary 1, 8,15, 22, March 1, 8, 15,22, 29, and April 5. 
From each of the lessons the reader will select one item 
and think of it as it is related to our Lord’s revelation 
of God’s will for sinful man, and for the way which was 
made ready for the pilgrimage of the saved. 

The temptation to fit our journeys to present condi- 
tions need not be resisted, but we must at no time forget 
that the Jerusalem which is the pilgrims’ destination is 
the Jerusalem which is above. It is not the city con- 
cerning which Jesus wept. It is not even the walled area 
which General Appleby entered in 1917, and least of all 
is it the scene of bloody riots between Arabs and Jews. 

We seek to enter that Jerusalem “whose maker and 
builder is God.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Chae, in the News 


Three-in-One 

THERE may soon be in the Canadian province of Sas- 

katchewan three Lutheran seminaries, all in one build- 
ing and staffed by the same faculty. 
. A proposal to this effect will be submitted to the next 
convention of the Augustana Synod, it was decided at 
Saskatoon at a recent meeting of Augustana represen- 
tatives and officials of the United Lutheran Seminary. 
At present Augustana Synod pastors for Canada are 
trained in the United States. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Church has already estab- 
lished its Luther Seminary at Saskatoon. Except in 
name, it is identical with the United Lutheran Church 
Seminary. One full-time and one part-time faculty 
member are of the Norwegian Church; the rest are 
United Lutheran. 

A new faculty member, of Augustana choosing, will 
probably be added to the staff if the plan goes through. 
Each of these three-in-one seminaries would be con- 
trolled by its own church body, have its own budget, and 
grant degrees to its own graduates. 

What the plan really means is that, through a unified 
educational program, there is in the Canadian North- 
west a prospect of developing greater Lutheran unity 
than any other part of the New World has yet enjoyed. 


Recent figures show that there are now enrolled in 
seven theological seminaries of the American Lutheran 
Conference 468 students for the ministry. The largest 
number is in Luther Seminary of the Norwegian 
Church, 176. The United Lutheran Church has a total 


of 286 young men studying in nine seminaries. 


Church Debts 


Tue First United Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
was in danger of losing its property. The congregation 
cecided to let the bank take it, and to rebuild elsewhere. 

When it became apparent that construction of a new 
building would be impossible under the priority pro- 
gram, a lot of things were 
talked about for “saving the 
church,” such as bazaars, high- 
pressure promotion of a bond 
issue, etc. 

Then something else was 
planned. On a Sunday morn- 
ing the pastor preached on 
tithing as the way out. One 
elder arose to object that such 
a program was too idealistic. 
Next came the financial secre- 
tary, with figures to prove that the annual income of 
the families of the parish was at least $468,000. Another 
man came forward with a handful of movie tickets, to 
indicate where some of this income goes. Another 
brought forward a box of candy; and others brought 
gum, cosmetics, tobacco, even an automobile tire. The 
amounts spent on all these totaled over $150,000. 

People seemed to get the point; on the following Sun- 
day $13,000 was raised, and at the end of six weeks the 
sum reached $21,630. 


By G. ELsSon RUFF 


More Debts 


A UNIQUE debt story comes from a Methodist church 
in Macon, Ga. When the depression struck, the church 
owed $106,000. The creditors settled for one-half, 
$53,000, which has now been paid. Lately the congre- 
gation has resolved to assume voluntarily the respon- 
sibility for the other $53,000, of which $5,000 is to be 
paid this year. 


Three hundred Methodist churches of Southern Cali- — 


fornia and Arizona will soon be debtless if success is 


attained in a crusade recently launched “to free all 
sanctuaries from financial handicaps.” 


Dr. F. O. Hunt-has come from Methodist headquarters 


to manage the drive. Total church indebtedness in the 
conference is $1,800,000. 


The Washington Diocese of the Episcopal Church is 
urging a debt-reducing program with a patriotic angle. 
Members of congregations should be asked to buy de- 
fense stamps and contribute them to the church, the 
plan suggests. The churches could then redeem the 
stamps for defense bonds. Ten years from now, when 
the bonds mature, the proceeds could be used for pay- 
ment of church debts. 


Churches and Tires 


TIREs or no tires, the church must go on. 

Although Leon Henderson, OPM administrator, prom- 
ised last week that a ruling on tires for ministers would 
be issued in the very near future, clergymen are at work 
on plans for meeting the emergency. 

In Durham, N. C., twenty-five of the younger min- 
isters agree to buy bicycles for use in their pastoral 
work. They will use automobiles only for their longer 
trips and for funerals. To promote fellowship among the 
ministers, it is proposed that the group go off for pleas- 
ure trips on their bicycles now and then. 

To help conserve tires, a congregation in Lakeview, 
Ga., has decided to hold the evening service thirty min- 
utes after the morning service. Picnic lunches will be 
eaten during the intermission. 


Friends Feed 


Datty supplementary feeding for 84,000 school chil- 
dren in unoccupied sections of France has been initiated 
by the American Friends Service Committee. Present 
stocks of dried vegetables, canned fish and meat will 
enable the Quakers to continue these daily rations in 
thirteen cities for twenty weeks. 

Clarence E. Pickett states that among the results of 
hunger already apparent among the children are ar- 
rested growth, thin legs, pale and ashen complexions, 
and lack of resistance to contagious diseases. His com- 
ment reads: 

“If Europe is ever to find her way back to enduring 
peace,” says Mr. Pickett, “we must find some way to 
save her children. Until food can be sent from the 
United States, Europe’s people live in misery. It is our 
duty to report this growing misery.” 
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_ Switzerland Promises to become the ambassador-at- 
large for most of the world, as a result of this interna- 
tional rash of war declarations. When a nation declares 
war on others its representatives in those lands must 
withdraw, but some form of representation must con- 
mue. A representative of some friendly and neutral 
ation is then asked to take over the task. Switzerland 

eems to be the most popular friend in need, represent- 
‘ing not only the United States in the courts of all na- 
tions arrayed against us, but acting in turn for a num- 
‘ber of our enemies—for Japan in the Philippines and 
‘Samoa, for Germany, Italy and Bulgaria here. Switzer- 
land’s service in the Philippines would seem to be em- 
barrassing under the present conditions; while, in view 
of Germany’s brow-beating tactics toward Switzerland, 
her magnanimity in representing Germany furnishes a 
‘touch of the angelic. 


f 

_ This War Has helped the English language make 
rapid strides toward becoming the outstanding world 
language. Its study is being carried on secretly in con- 
‘quered lands both as a gesture of defiance and in an- 
ticipation of hoped for contacts for which the people 
wait with impatience. A noteworthy illustration is of- 
fered in a project being carried out by the Free Nor- 
wegian government, which has prepared a_ corre- 
spondence course in English for its nearly 30,000 sailors 
free of charge, except $5 for the materials and books 
provided. The action recognizes the practical fact that 
most of Norway’s sailors are operating between England 
and America. Headquarters for this language service 
are set up in the Nordic Seamen’s Center in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and twenty pamphlets are provided which pre- 
sent a basic knowledge of English and American speech 
as it appears in newspapers, films, radio and everyday 
conversation. The English language promises to con- 
quer the world, if nothing else does—a conquest accom- 
plished by better understanding and not by fear, force 
and degradation. 


A New Galerius (Alfred Rosenberg) has risen with a 
plan to induce a modern Diocletian (with apologies to 
the original) to rid the world of Christianity. Accord- 
ing to the detailed report of Rosenberg’s plan as pub- 
lished in the New York Times (January 3), he would 
outlaw all religious organizations “based on international 
bodies or directed from abroad” (the Papacy); would 
stop the printing of the Bible, ban it from all churches, 
place in its stead Hitler’s “Mein Kampf,” and take the 
crosses and other objects of religious significance from 
church altars. The plan is simple—the substitution of a 
National Reich Church, whose sole doctrine should be 
the exaltation of Nordic “blood, race and soil.” Pre- 
Sumably this includes the “Nordic” Fascists and the 
“yellow Aryans.” The program is at present in Hitler’s 
hands. The called-for obliteration of the Bible follows 
the procedure of Diocletian’s time, when Christians were 
ordered to hand over the Scriptures in their possession; 
many of them did in fear or for favor. To these the 
faithful applied the term “traditores” (those who handed 
over) as an epithet of the bitterest reproach, the mean- 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju tus F. SEEBACH 


ing of which has passed over into our own language in 
the word “traitor.” What do you think will be the re- 
actions of those bishops and churchmen of Europe who, 
just last summer gave their names and influence to 
calls upon Christians to join the “righteous and spiritual 
crusade against the Bolsheviks”? And to whom will 
Hitler pray “for the rescue of our people”? 


The Women’s Section of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation recently offered, through a public-speaking 
contest held in Chicago, a constructive program on be- 
half of democracy. The program is really the produc- 
tion of Mrs. Agnes W. Price of Van Hornesville, N. Y. 
Her winning speech voiced an appeal for “practical 
democracy” by the firm establishment of “the three 
F’s” in the home. These, however, are not the classical 
three of the school, “readin’, ritin’ and rithmetic,” but 
“respect, responsibility and religion.” Mrs. Price’s com- 
ments are worth consideration and application in the 
home: (1) “Too often we say, ‘We must teach our chil- 
dren respect! ... Is your child unconsciously learning 
disrespect for the laws of our democracy from you?” 
(2) “Just as respect is taught through attitude, so is 
responsibility. Do you take time to discuss intelligently 
current problems with your teen-age children—prob- 
lems confronting us in every magazine and newspaper, 
if only we take time to digest them?” (3) “We Amer- 
icans will do nothing concerning the state of dirty 
politics until our consciences dictate it. And consciences 
rise from religion.” 


A Report from Vichy which escaped the censor, de- 
scribes the consuming anxiety of the Nazi regime for the 
French battle fleet. Admiral Darlan is favorable to the 
transfer, if a sufficiently plausible excuse or incident 
can be uncovered or devised. Marshal Petain, however, 
remains obdurate. To gain his consent, but chiefly to 
avoid affronting the French people by an outright seizure 
into open revolt, many proposals have been offered—to 
disguise the vessels by changing their names, altering 
their superstructure and camouflaging them otherwise 
to keep the transfer a secret. It is thought that Petain’s 
stubborness in holding fast to earlier promises has been 
strengthened by the recent Russian successes on the 
eastern front, by British victories in Libya, and by the 
entrance of the United States into the war. This situa- 
tion may throw additional light on the action of our 
State Department with respect to Martinique, and the 
unwillingness of Britain and America to take advantage 
of the Free French coup on the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. However, the New Year’s addresses of 
Darlan and Petain offer little comfort in this respect. 
Darlan, in practical control of the battle fleet, said, “I 
must remind the armies of the land, sea and air about 
setting an aim for themselves . . . of serving the country 
no matter what happens.” And Petain, hat in hand be- 
fore Berlin, in a pitiful plea for the “liberation of the 
occupied territory,” promises a “sincere rapprochement 
between the two nations that is hoped for by their gov- 
ernments and peoples.” That does not sound so well for 
the wishful thinking of Britain and America. 


ot Century of Co-operation— 


By Nona M. DIEHL, Executive Secretary, W. M. S. 


Missions is a co-operative enterprise. While it is true 
that the courage and sacrifice of individuals, sometimes 
almost through their own efforts, result in signal begin- 
nings, it is also true that without co-operation on the 
part of a sending agency and a receiving agency, mis- 
sionaries are greatly handicapped. Co-operation is es- 
sential between a home church and a mission church— 
or a potential mission church; between men and women; 
between missionaries and nationals. This co-operation 
takes many forms. Success is possible without all of 
them, or in spite of the lack of them; but united purpose 
and effort bring manifold blessings. 

It has been said that a need, a need made known, and 
the ability to meet that need constitute a call. “Father” 
Heyer and others a century ago felt the call to serve 
their church as missionaries to foreign lands. Had there 
not been on the part of the church in America an equally 
urgent “call” to send them, our pioneer missionaries 
would have experienced more and greater handicaps 
than history records. 


First Missionary Societies 


Unfortunately it seems never to be the mind of the 
entire church that the Gospel should be shared with all 
the world. It was not so a century ago: it is not so today. 
Missionary Societies, or Boards, or groups of men and 
women who share the zeal of the missionaries make 
possible their support. In 1835, “The Central Mission- 
ary Society”—the first of these—came into existence in 
the Lutheran Church in America. Its object was “to 
send the Gospel of the Son of God to the destitute por- 
tions of the Lutheran Church in the United States, to 
assist, for a season, such congregations as are unable to 
support the Gospel, and ultimately to co-operate in send- 
ing it to the heathen world.” In 1836, “The Society of 
the Synod of Pennsylvania for the Propagation of the 
Gospel” was organized. These organizations were ef- 
fected in connection with conventions of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. It 
was the latter society which finally sent John Christian 
Frederick Heyer to India. 

These societies were made up of men—clergy and lay- 
men. But when they went to meetings accompanied by 
their wives, the wives showed their desire to co-operate 
in the missionary enterprise in their own way. 


A Female Association 


In “A Century of Service,” prepared by Mrs. J. G. 
Traver for the celebration in 1937 of one hundred years 
of missionary activity on the territory of the New York 
Synod, she says: 

“The organization of the Hartwick Synod was con- 
nected definitely with the desire of a number of pastors 
te share in foreign mission work. Missionary Societies, 
some for men and women, others for women only, were 
organized in many pastorates. 

“The outgrowth of this missionary spirit gave expres- 
sion in the organization of ‘The Female Association of 


the Hartwick Synod for 
the Education of For- 
eign Missionaries.’ The 
need for this definite 
step was to provide 
funds for the education 
of Walter Gunn, a young 
man fired with mission- 
ary zeal, who appeared 
before the Hartwick 
Synod meeting in Cob- 
leskill in 1837 express- 
ing his desire to become a missionary, but with no funds 
to enable him to acquire an education. Wives of certain 
pastors went to the home of ‘Aunty Schaeffer’ and held 


Miss Nona M. Diehl 


a prayer meeting. Each woman pledged a definite | 


amount, and also promised to endeavor to interest the 
women of her church in the project. 

“Through his entire course Walter Gunn was sup- 
ported by the ‘Female Association.’ Thus he was the 
first Lutheran Student Volunteer supported by Lutheran 
women.” 


Some Firsts Among Women Missionaries 

In addition to the Rev. Walter Gunn, there was Mrs. 
Gunn. A month after Lenora Pultz of Ghent, N. Y., 
was married, she sailed with her husband, in September 
1843, for India. Many missionary wives deserve the title 
of missionary in their own right. Many signal achieve- 
ments in our missions have been due to the work of 
women who have accepted their call and commission 
jointly with their husbands. When, after more than 
seven years of work, Mr. Gunn died at the early age of 
thirty-six, Mrs. Gunn continued her husband’s work 
and became, therefore, the first paid woman missionary 
in our Lutheran Mission in India. 

In a report written some months after his arrival in 
India, Mr. Gunn said, “Our schools are now in quite a 
flourishing condition, and I trust that much good may 
result from them. The care of the boys is divided be- 
tween Mr. Heyer and me. The girls’ school is under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Gunn and numbers thirty-two.” 

Concerning the development of the educational work 
among women, Miss Emma Johnson, recent chairman of 
the Women’s Work Committee for India, writes: 

“Thirty-two girls in 1844 represent the beginning of 
work among women. It is not by chance that education 
kas been one of the most important phases of the work 
of women. Sudras, outcastes, Roman Catholics, Moham- 
medans and Christians comprised the little school of a 
century ago. Opportunities for education have been 
made possible to women of every class and caste. The 
wives of missionaries have throughout the years con- 
tributed much to the work of education for women. In 
addition, the names of Miss Brewer, Miss Welty, Miss 
Sadtler, Miss Schade, Miss Sanford, and others are 
striking examples of consecrated personality who have 
given their all to the women in India in the interests of 
education, 


_ “The number of 32 has grown to 1,974 enrolled in our 
Girls’ Schools. Who can estimate the influence of these 
: Is upon the life of the church in village and town?” 


First Women Commissioned 


_ Miss Kate Boggs, a teacher of two years’ experience, 
"was appointed by the Women’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
‘sionary Society of the General Synod, and sailed for 
India November 27, 1880. To her belongs the credit for 
being the first woman sent to India. It may be noted 
_also that she was sent by a women’s organization. Un- 
fortunately, because of ill health, she was forced to 
‘return to America in 1883.. Her services as Mrs. Kate 
Boggs Shaffer, in the Missionary Society in this country 
were noteworthy until the time of her death in 1916. 
Among other contributions to the cause of missions were 
her services as the first editor of Lutheran Woman’s 
Work. 

Mrs. Walter Gunn and Miss Kate Boggs served our 
field in Guntur. The credit of having begun women’s 
missionary work in Rajahmundry is due to Mrs. Schmidt 

and Mrs. Artman, when in 1881 they started to teach a 
class of zenana women. (The word zenana is used to 
designate the part of a Hindu household assigned to 
female members.) In 1882, Mrs. Schmidt began the 
Hindu Girls’ School at Riverdale. In 1884, after her hus- 
band’s death, Mrs. Artman took full charge of the zenana 
work and the Hindu Girls’ School as the first salaried 
woman missionary in the service of the General Coun- 
cil. As early as 1878, Mrs. Schmidt had begun the indus- 
trial work of lace-making with the older girls in the 
boarding school. 

In 1879 a woman in the General Council felt called 
to serve in India and offered her services. She was in- 
formed “that we have not yet progressed far enough in 
our school work to send out a woman teacher, but hope 

to be able to do so at some future time.” 

The mind of the Church was not yet ready. Co-opera- 
tion on the part of the home Church lagged behind that 
of the mission. Ten years later Miss Agnes I. Schade 
offered her services as a teacher. The mission was 
unanimous in its opinion of approval. Still the home 

committee hesitated. It was finally agreed to get the 
mind of the Church at home. In an editorial in The 
Foreign Missionary for May 1890, every friend of the 
Mission was invited to write on a postcard his or her 
view of the matter of sending out women missionaries. 


Hospital in Guntur, Tidic—a witness 


of Dr. Kugler’s administrative power 
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All the replies received favored the undertaking. Mean- 
while, there was another volunteer in the person of Miss 
Kate S. Sadtler. In June 1890 Miss Agnes I. Schade 
and Miss Kate S. Sadtler were called “as assistants in 
the mission work in India.” These two women deserve 
places in the lists of “firsts.”” Miss Agnes Schade served 
for thirty-five years as a teacher in the Girls’ School in 
Rajahmundry. The school is fittingly named for her. 


Women Doctors 

Women as teachers and as zenana workers were now 
generally acceptable. But a new problem soon faced 
the home Church. Hearing from Missionary Rowe in 
India that a woman doctor could perform a real service, 
Dr. Anna S. Kugler offered herself to the Women’s 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society. Women had not 
really proved their ability as physicians in this country. 
Would it be wise to send out a woman as a medical mis- 
sionary? The Executive Committee could not vote ap- 
proval. When the candidate co-operated with the com- 
mittee by adapting her “call” to their desire, and prom- 
ised to go as a teacher, she received the appointment. 

The teacher had with her a medical bag, however, 
with a few supplies, and with her teaching physical ills 
did not go unnoticed or untreated. When it was learned 
that she was the only woman physician in the Madras 
Presidency, she was not long in finding patients to whom 
she could minister on her own veranda or on the road- 
side. After ten years of service her dreams of a hospital 
in Guntur were realized. 

At the time of her death in 1930, the hospital founded 
by this pioneer medical missionary in Guntur was the 
largest hospital in South India. Twice Dr. Kugler was 
honored by the British Government by the bestowal of 
the Kaiser-I-Hind Medal, a decoration given for spe- 
cially distinguished public service. 

Founder of the Women’s Hospital in Rajahmundry, a 
second of our major hospitals was Dr. Lydia Woerner, 
whose brilliant career in India was interrupted in 1911 
because of serious illness which compelled her to return 
to America. Dr. Woerner also was the recipient of a 
Kaiser-I-Hind Medal. Her successor, Dr. Betty Nilsson, 
has given years of faithful service to this hospital and 
more recently to a newer hospital in Bhimavaram. 

Dr. Mary Baer founded and served for thirty-nine 
years the hospital in Chirala, which now bears her name. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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The Executive Board’s Meeting 
Reported for The Cutheran By Secretary W. H. Greever 


Tue fourth meeting of the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America for the current 
biennium was held in New York January 8 and 9. The 
two absentees, Judge Claude Reno on account of official 
duties, and Mr. W. H. Stackel on account of illness, were 
excused. 

The “regular” business of the Board proved to be less 
than has been the case in many other meetings, but 
there were specific items of major importance, which 
were definitely scheduled for decisive discussions. This 
report presents four of these major interests. 


Emergency Powers Given to the President 

As the result of the report by President Knubel of 
certain acute questions to which he had been compelled 
to give immediate answer, without possible considera- 
tion by the Executive Board, and the prospect of other 
such questions arising in wartime conditions, the Execu- 
tive Board passed a resolution giving the president full 
power to act according to his judgment in urgent mat- 
ters. In this connection President Knubel explained that 
he would consult with the other officers on some occa- 
sions, or would call in for conference such individuals 
as might be best informed concerning special conditions, 
and would exercise his judgment in assigning special 
tasks to special agencies, or combinations of agencies, and 
would report all such actions to the Executive Board. 


Ministerizl Pensions 


The new plan for ministerial pensions was the subject 
of most prolonged consideration at this meeting. That 
item was scheduled for the first session of the Board so 
as to provide for thorough discussion. The differences 
which developed in the interpretation of the action of 
the Church in the Omaha convention had been brought 
before the Executive Board previously, and certain 
problematic questions involved had been referred to 
the Legal Committee of the Board. As a final report on 
the subject was expected to be presented for considera- 
tion at this meeting, arrangements were made for a con- 
ference between the Legal Committee and officials of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief just prior to 
the first session of the Executive Board. 

Immediately upon the opening of the meeting of the 
Executive Board, a resolution was adopted to adjourn 
for a meeting as a committee of the whole for an infor- 
mal conference with the representatives of the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief. When the Executive 
Board reconvened, it was announced that the final re- 
port of the Legal Committee, though almost complete, 
could not be formally presented to this meeting of the 
Board. However, the essential points of the report were 
presented for free discussion at two sessions of the 
Board, and the conclusions proposed for the guidance 
of the Legal Committee in the final formulation of its 
report indicated essential agreement between all parties 
concerned—the Board of Ministerial Pensions and Re- 
lief, the Legal Committee of the Executive Board, and 
the Executive Board as a whole. 


It became a common understanding that the report of 
the Legal Committee, as it may be approved and adopted 
by the Executive Board, at its next meeting, will be 
made a part of the report of the Executive Board to the 
next convention, at Louisville, so as to secure the full 
support of the Church for the plan as adopted by the 
convention. It looks as if the most serious problems 
connected with the new plan for ministerial pensions 
are well on the way to satisfactory solution. 


Relationship Between National Lutheran Council 
And Lutheran World Convention 


Another subject of major importance presented for 
the consideration of the Executive Board at this meet- 
ing was the relationship between the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran World Convention, in both of 
which organizations the U. L. C. A. holds membership. 
The subject was presented in response to certain resolu- 
tions adopted by the National Lutheran Council at its 
annual meeting in January, 1941, and referred by the 
Council to its constituent members for approval. Those 
resolutions proposed definitions of relationship on the 
basis of membership in the two organizations by prac- 
tically identical American constituencies. The discus- 
sion of the points involved included consideration of 
spheres of interest, primary objectives, and organic re- 
sponsibilities. Action on the resolutions from the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was deferred, and those rep- 
resentatives of the U. L. C. A. in its Commission to the 
National Lutheran Council, who are members of the 
Executive Board, were requested to express the senti- 
ments revealed in the discussion to the next meeting of 
the National Lutheran Council. Those members are Drs. 
Knubel and Tulloss. 


Relation of the U. L. C. A. to the 
Federal Council of Churches 

When the formal invitation of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America was presented to the 
Executive Board at its October, 1941, meeting, a resolu- 
tion was adopted providing for the appointment of a 
special committee which was instructed to study the 
subject and to propose, if possible, a better relationship 
than that previously held, namely, a “consultative” re- 
lationship. At the meeting just held that committee re- 
ported that in its preliminary study, which included pro- 
posed changes in the character and general relationships 
of the Federal Council itself, it found that more is in- 
volved than a simple answer to the invitation from the 
Federal Council, and that no answer could be given, 
even to that invitation, without a statement of reasons 
which would involve other relationships as well as this 
particular one. 

On the basis of that report with explanations, the 
Executive Board voted to enlarge the assignment to 
the Committee so as to include the study of all external 
relationships of the U. L. C. A., and the special relation- 
ship to the Federal Council as one among many. To 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Madge is twelve years old, but unusually large for 
her age. She is having a lot of trouble, most of which, 
1 believe, comes from her extraordinary size. She 
believes that her teachers try to embarrass her and 
treat her ill. She insists that some of the boys tease 
her and that girls laugh at her behind her back. At the 
same time, she despises dressing as a twelve-year-old 
because she is so large. Father and I feel sorry for 
her, have tried to comfort her, but feel that we are 
not of very much help. Can you offer any suggestions? 


The lot of a girl of unusual size is not a happy one. 
A boy who is oversize is not at such a disadvantage, for 
his size and strength may work in his favor. The first 
essential is a ready, but not a condescending, sympathy 
on the part of parents which will show itself in sharing 
the difficulty and facing the problem with the girl. 

If the girl’s trouble is extreme, it may call for treat- 
ment to correct the glandular condition. But if it is only 
a too rapid growth, the problem is one of helping her 
to be comfortable in her surroundings, mainly in school. 
Sometimes an oversized child is also ahead in mental 
development. If this is the case, the school could render 
a service by advancing her, “skipping a grade,” and thus 
enabling her to feel more at home, and less “picked on.” 
If she is not ready for such advancement, perhaps the 
teacher could see fit to use her as a special helper or 
find other activities for her in which her size would 
become more of an advantage. Such a girl ought to be 
aressed according to size rather than in line with age. 

Parents can help the girl to see that her problem is 
only temporary, and that as it passes away her various 
associations will again become more normal. It will be 
well also to try to find out whether size is the only factor 
in the girl’s problem. There might be other matters, not 

immediately noticeable, which need attention. 


Why is it so hard to keep children at home? Our 
boys, 13 and 15, want to be away almost all the time 
they are not in school. They insist on seeing at least 
two movies every week. They want to spend a lot of 

time at a soda fountain where boys gather, and in 
other homes, but they don’t want to spend much time 
in their own home. I believe the younger boy would 
remain at home more if his brother would do so. He 
is led by him. We seem to be losing hold of them. 
How can we stop their constant running around? 


It is hard to give a satisfactory answer to your prob- 
lem on the basis of so little information. Many things 
may enter into the situation. You do not say whether 
parents and children get along in a friendly way or not. 
Do you and your husband get along well; or is there 
quarreling in the presence of the boys? Have you had 


Happenings in the Family 


By Ear S. Rupisit_, Pu.D. 


the boys’ confidence through childhood? Do all of you 
do many things together, or does each go his own way? 
Do you invite the boys’/friends to your home? When 
their friends are in your home, do they all have free- 
dom, or is someone watching them most of the time? 

It is very desirable that the boys spend considerable 
time in your home and that there be a friendly, co- 
operative way of doing many things and enjoying pleas- 
ures. To be attractive to one’s boys and their friends, 
kome must be a pleasant, inviting place. 

But it is not only interesting materials and an attrac- 
tive home that bring boys (or girls) together in a home. 
The attitudes and practices of the parents make a big 
difference. Adolescent boys do not like much open 
supervision. If they feel they are being regulated or 
spied upon, they will keep away from the home. 

If I were in your place, I should try to get the co- 
cperation of the two boys in planning some kind of get- 
together in your home. Let them do most of the plan- 
ning and selecting of those to be invited. Be as helpful 
as possible. On the occasion of this party, show that 
you are friendly, but let it be a young folks’ affair. Keep 
out of the limelight. Have an understanding with your 
sons as to how things are going to be done so that you 
will not need to give directions at the party. Let them 
“run the show.” Let the party end with the feeling that 
they have had freedom and that they can have it in 
your home; be on hand to give them a kind parting word 
and an invitation to return. Keep up this same spirit 
with your own boys when they are alone. 

Let me know how this plan works out. 


How shall we deal with influences and examples 
from among our children’s high school mates which 
we do not approve? 


A part of the solution of this problem goes back a 
great many years, for the attitudes and habits which we 
have cultivated through the years of childhood will be 
quite helpful now if they have been of the right sort. 
Let us keep calm and speak to the young people in a 
quiet conventional way in regard to the problem. Avoid 
a dictatorial manner. Welcome your children’s friends 
into your home, for the favorable influence may be just 
as powerful as the unfavorable. Keep up with your 
own children a readiness to entertain any question they 
may bring up. Be consistent in your own practices, but 
do not go to extremes, so that the example and atmos- 
phere of home may be wholesome and reasonable. Be 
friendly with the parents of the other young people, for 
that may be one of the ways of meeting the problem in 
part. Having used all of these Christian democratic 
means, then have confidence in your children. 
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Halifax ane clunenburg in Veta coke 


Centers of Lutheranism in Canada 


Have Heroic History and Present Activity 


A LITTLE section of the second smallest province of 
Canada is the field of the Lutheran Church in Nova 
Scotia. Though small in extent, its history goes back to 
the days when Indians stalked through the land, to mas- 
sacre, at the bidding of the Jesuit priests, the German 
and English intruders. 


Free Land Rewarded Migration 

By the treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle of 1748, Louisburg 
was restored to the French. The English realized that 
if they were to hold the rest of the province, they must 
colonize it. Accordingly they began to advertise: fifty 
acres of land, tax-free for ten years; ten additional acres 
for every member of the family, and more according 
to the amount of land cleared. Besides, the government 
was to provide them for one year with food, arms, am- 
munition, clothing, tools, and other necessities. 

This offer seemed a glorious one to many Lutherans 
in Germany. Their own little patches of overworked 
soil seemed poor in comparison; and the promise of a 
land of peace seemed like heaven after their endless 
wars. Almost an entire brigade of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burg troops, who had come to Nova Scotia as mercen- 
aries in the pay of the English, were disbanded with the 
coming of peace, and they immediately accepted the 
government’s generous offer of land and support. 

Others followed from the homeland, aided and urged 
by the high-pressure salesmanship of a somewhat un- 
scrupulous land agent, John Dick of Rotterdam. Through 
his persuasion, he was able to deflect a part of the stream 
of immigrants from Pennsylvania and Carolina to Nova 
Scotia. From 1749 to 1753, 1,615 immigrants left home 
and friends, mostly in Wuertemburg and Saxony, and 
came over in boats with such romantic names as Anne, 
Pearl, Gale, Betty, Sally and others. Most were Ger- 
man Lutherans; a few were French and Scotch Prot- 
estants. Later, during the War for Independence, these 
settlers were joined by a considerable number of Loyal- 
ists from America. 

Nearly ‘three-fourths of these early pioneers died 
within the first year—so great were the hardships in- 
volved. Indeed immigration practically stopped in this 
district after 1753, because it was felt the country was 
too poor to support many more persons. But those who 
survived grew in wealth and numbers. 


Where They Came 


These settlers landed at Halifax, and many of them 
built their homes in the vicinity; others pushed on to 
what is now called Lunenburg, both town and county. 
Nearly all the Lutherans in the province, even to this 
day, are to be found in these two regions. 


a. Halifax 


Though poor in worldly goods, these German Luther- 
ans were rich in faith. One of their first acts was to 


By Wixton D. Ernst 


seek a pastor for their little flock. The Society for the 
Promotion of the Knowledge of Christ promised to send 
Lutheran pastors to serve them; Pastors Anwell, Mor- 
reau and Tutty were sent to the settlement. They were 
not Lutheran but Anglican. Why no Lutheran minister 
was sent remains a mystery, for there was a strong 
desire for one, and the people were well able to support 
him. 

A bequest to “The Evangelical Lutheran Church” 
dated October 12, 1752, bears witness to the fact that a 
congregation had been organized by this time. Lacking 
a church, they met in private homes for worship, sing- 
ing and praying and reading from the books of sermons. 

But they wanted a church of their own, and by 1761 
they had built a house of worship for themselves. It 
was dedicated that year with the name, “St. George’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church.” Pastor Breynton of the 
Anglican Church conducted the service and adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper. In October of the same year 
the first confirmation class, of ten young men and seven 
young women, was confirmed by Schoolmaster Jorpel. 


“The Dutch Church”—St. George’s, Halifax 


But Anglican influences were seeping in. Govern- 
mental pressure was added to the influence of the Ang- 
lican pastor, who was called in whenever a pastor was 
required. Moreover, the children were learning Eng- 
lish in the public schools, and they agitated for worship 
services in English, which the old stalwarts of the church 
stubbornly refused. It was a losing battle which these 
latter fought, for in these thirty-four years without a 
Lutheran pastor, those who had originally come from 
Germany were dying one by one, and the leadership 
was passing to younger men who had been born and 
who grew up in the new land. 


Beguiled to Surrender 

Strangely enough the death knell sounded with the 
coming of the first Lutheran pastor, the Rev. B. M. 
Houseal. An intense Loyalist, he had resigned his par- 
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ish in New York in 1783, and had come to Halifax. The 
German Lutheran congregation welcomed him with 
open arms—their first pastor in over thirty years. But 
Houseal did not lead them in the way of the Augsburg 
Confession. Pressure from the English government for 
conformity to the Anglican Church and the enticements 
of the Established Church itself were strong upon him. 
What his motives were we cannot see clearly. At any 
rate he yielded. Sacrificing his Lutheran principles, he 
went to England to be re-ordained by the Bishop of 
London, and returned to lead the already wavering 
Lutheran congregation into the Anglican Church. 

How thoroughly this “conversion” was done we can 
judge from the fact that when Houseal died in 1799, the 
congregation elected and called as their new pastor, the 
Rev. George Wright of the Church of England. And as 
if to add the final touch, in the year 1800, the govern- 
ment offered a grant of two hundred pounds toward the 
building of a new church. This offer met with hearty 
approval, and April 10, 1800, the cornerstone of the 
Round Church (Anglican) was laid. Thus did the 
Lutheran Church in Halifax pass out of existence for 
115 years. 

In 1915 the Lutheran Church in Halifax was reor- 
ganized by the Rey. Dr. M. J. Bieber. It was named, 
appropriately enough, the Church of the Resurrection. 
The five pastors of this congregation since its reorganiza- 
tion were graduated from the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary. The present pastor is the Rev. Douglas A. 
Conrad. 


b. Lunenburg 

The history of the Lutherans in Lunenburg is similar 
to that of Halifax. Here, too, the spiritual life as at first 
strong; here also the Lutheran spirit wavered under 
pressure from the Church of England. 

After several years, during which time the Lutherans 
met for worship in private homes, the Rev. P. Bryselius 
was sent to be their pastor. Ordained by the Bishop of 
London, he yet came to the congregation as a Lutheran 
pastor, and began to conduct services and administer 
Holy Communion in the Lutheran way. But when he 
took the children for confirmation and instructed them 
in the Anglican doctrine, an open rupture ensued, and 
the disappointed congregation went back to their pri- 
vate meetings. 

Still working in 
hope, they began to 
build a church in 
1770. Letter after let- 
ter they wrote to 
Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., beseeching 
him to send them a 
pastor. The enemies 
of the congregation 
also wrote to Muhlen- 
berg to dissuade him; 
and apparently their 
letters were more ef- 
fective, for no pastor 


Zion Church, 
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was sent to Lunenburg until 1772. In that year the Rev. 
F'. Schultz arrived from America as the first pastor of the 
congregation. In November of the same year, Zion Lu- 
theran Church was dedicated, and the congregation was 
formally organized. On the first Sunday thirty-five per- 
sons were confirmed, and 115 received the Communion. 


Cossman, the Nova Scotia Muhlenberg 

But the Muhlenberg of Lunenburg was the Rev. 
Charles Ernst Cossman, still spoken of in loving fashion 
by the older people as “Father Cossman.” He came to 
Nova Scotia from’ Halle in 1835. His call required him 
to preach in the church in Lunenburg every Sunday 
morning and instruct the 
young in the afternoon. But 
he saw at once that the 
church must be planted in 
the surrounding districts 
also, for there were many 
Lutherans. And so through 
the week he preached at 
twelve other places, in some 
only once a month. He 
traveled annually about 
4,000 miles, mostly in the 
saddle. 

By 1873 Bridgewater 
wanted a pastor of its own. 
A letter to Dr. W. A. Passavant of the Pittsburgh Synod 
asking for an English pastor resulted in a visit by Dr. 
H. W. Roth, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, in the 
same year. As a result, Dr. Cossman and the Bridge- 
water, Lunenburg and Mahone Bay parishes were ad- 
mitted to the Pittsburgh Synod as a conference of that 
synod. When Dr. Cossman died in 1897 the conference 
had grown to six pastors and twenty congregations. 


The Church of Today 

The relatively little change in conditions and the 
stability of the population mean that the church is stable 
also. There are no large congregations: the largest is 
about 600 confirmed members; the smallest is 17 mem- 
bers. The eight parishes include thirty congregations, 
so that each pastor is responsible for from one to six 
congregations—an average of almost four apiece. They 
preach three times every Sunday, often traveling many 
miles over country roads. Though conditions are some- 
what difficult, and the pastors are separated by many 
miles from any sister synod, there is a fine feeling of 
fellowship and co-operation among themselves, and the 
light of faith and truth is kept burning brightly. 

Since the present war began, the Lutheran Church 
has come into considerable prominence through the pres- 
ence of many Lutherans from Norway. Early in this 
year Crown Prince Olav and Princess Martha of Nor- 
way held a Lutheran service in the Church of the Res- 
urrection at Halifax; about five hundred Norwegians 
living in the city were present. A new development is 
“Camp Norway” just outside the town of Lunenburg, 
composed of a group of Norwegian fishermen who were 
on the Atlantic when Hitler took control of their coun- 
try. These men will remain at Camp Norway at least 
until the war is over. Pastor Innes and the Lutheran 
Church at Lunenburg have been most helpful in assist- 
ing these newcomers to feel at home in the new en- 
vironment. 


“Father Cossman’”’ 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Exit Penelope 


PENELOPE had some very good ideas. You remember 
her, don’t you? The lady in the Greek mythology whose 
husband, Ulysses, took so long to get home from the 
Trojan War? All the other heroes were there or ac- 
counted for, but no Ulysses. Everyone began to say he 
wasn’t coming. Quite a few people thought Penelope 
ought to marry again. 

But Penelope stuck to her knitting. Every day she 
worked away at it. “When I finish this,” she told her 
suitors, “T’ll make up my mind which of you I want 
tc marry.” And every night she ripped out what she 
had woven during the day. So she was able to avoid 
making a decision, and by and by, her husband reached 
the end of his travels and came home to his wife. 

Ever since, Penelope has been the model of wifely 
patience. Not only faithful, but a model of tact, was our 
heroine. She could have sent the persistent Greek gen- 
tlemen about their business in short order, had she 
wanted to be so crude. But not Penelope. Day after 
day, she devoted her energies to her weaving. And 
night after night she ripped out the stitches. 

Now that is where we modern women so often go 
astray in following her example. We work with might 
and main at something. Then we turn around and with 
equal zeal we help to destroy the very thing we have 
been seeking to create. That solved her problem, but it 
won’t solve ours. 

All around us the women are knitting. “Click, click,” 
go the needles on street car and bus. “Click, click,” at 
parties and at meetings. “Click, click,” while the dinner 
cooks. “Click, click,” while Junior does his homework. 
North, South, East and West, our women are knitting. 

They are knitting more than material woolen goods, 
too. Into the stitches go a host of unseen, almost un- 
conscious feelings. Hatred of our enemies? No. Hate 
is swift and violent. Hate would wear itself out long 
before a pair of socks was finished. Fear? No. Fear is 
paralyzing. Our fingers would grow stiff and rigid on 
the needles if we were knitting fear into our work. 

Neither hate nor fear is mingled with the yarn, but 
love of many sorts. There’s the love we feel for the 
boy who is going to wear the garment. He may belong 
to our own country or to one of our Allies; but we love 
him. We hope our love may keep him safe.—And there’s 
the love we feel for our country. It means home and 
family and doing things the way we’ve always done 
them. It means freedom to worship as we please, and 
the right to try to share that worship with our neigh- 
bors. It means all the high ideals in the copybooks and 
the hope that in this country they may some day come 
true.—And there’s the love we feel for little children. 
We want them to grow strong in body and in soul. We 
knit the loving prayer for their future into each. stitch. 

This is not the first war where that has been our task. 
War knitting goes back to the days of chivalry—if not 
beyond—when ladies wove a token of their love for one 
fair knight to wear into the battle. Many of the fingers 
that are knitting so rapidly today have picked up where 
they left off twenty years ago. 
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In that war, as today, we knit a love for all the world 


into our work. The war to end all war. We worked ~ 


with might and main. Perhaps we did not rip the 


stitches out ourselves, but how loudly did we protest as | 


what had seemed to some a truly “holy war” was fol- 
lowed by an evil peace that grew more evil with the 
passing years? 

We may admire Penelope’s wifely patience all we 
please, but some of us are knitting into our work the 
determination to let no false humility, no womanly mod- 
esty rip out the loving stitches we are knitting now. 


Time to Relax 


Time_ is funny stuff, when you stop to think about it. 
Behind us, it stretches as far as the mind can think, and 
it keeps on going. Ahead of us it unrolls as far as the 
mind can see—and then some. It is all around us. Have 
you ever tried to grasp it? 

Have you ever tried to say, “This is the present sec- 
ond?” While you are saying it, that particular second 
has moved into the past. You can never bring it back. 
It is gone. The future second has become the present, 
but you can no more seize it than you could the last. 

Indeed, it is more elusive than air. Air can be analyzed 
in a test tube. Nitrogen, oxygen, and various modifying 
elements, can be identified by the chemist. Time can- 
not be caught; and even if it could be, there would be 
no use trying to analyze it. Your seconds, your minutes 
and your hours, are utterly unlike those of your best 
friends or like those of the rest of your family. A sec- 
ond may mean one thing to you and something quite 
different to the person seated next to you. 

I have read articles on child care that suggest training 
the young child to gauge time. Tell him how many 
minutes you are going to give him to accomplish a cer- 
tain task and tell him when the allotted time is past. He 
will in this way learn to estimate the speed necessary to 
accomplish his work in the given number of minutes. 
Perhaps he will—and perhaps he will become a nervous 
wreck. He may even decide he doesn’t care. 

His reaction may be influenced by the way you mark 
the time for him, of course. I have a lovely old clock 
that lacks only five years of celebrating its centennial. 
It ticks off the seconds in such a cozy, friendly manner, 
no one could possibly resent it. “Here we go,” it seems 
to say, “from eternity to eternity.” 

Then there’s the stream-lined electric kitchen clock 
that makes no noise, except a subdued hiss when the 
current is turned off for any reason. Stealthily, and re- 
lentlessly, it steals the time right out from under my 
eyes. I feel like crying, “Stop! Don’t rush me so!” 

There is something very attractive in the thought that 
in India the ordinary people have no clocks. They take 
as long to perform a task as that task requires. No more; 
no less. When they turn their attention to other mat- 
ters, the story is the same. As Pastor Fiedler points out 
in his book, “Then the Light Came,” religious meetings 
may last far into the night. Their interest is the de- 
ciding factor, not the lateness of the hour. 

I’d like to live like that, if I had time. 
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Minister's Wife .. . . The Mystery of the Purple Cow 


Mrs. Lathrop Soothes Miss Minnie’s Fears 


THE pavements were fairly dry, but at the street cor- 
ners the slush was deep and slippery. 

I didn’t really want to go to the store, but I found I 

“was out of sugar. This business of buying two pounds 
at a time takes a little getting used to. It is a minor an- 
noyance to which I will soon become accustomed. Until 

then, there will just have to be a few extra steps. 

_ Perhaps it was my mood, but our usually attractive 
street looked far from picturesque. There are few 
natural phenomena more depressing than left-over snow. 
The houses rose out of the soggy stuff in a drab and 
half-hearted manner. Even the air seemed listless. 

I was just passing the Benson house, when Mrs. Ben- 
son called to me. 

“Tf you'll wait till I get my galoshes zipped, Ill walk 
down to Main Street with you.” 

“Good! I’ll be glad for company.” 

“You sound as though you had some special reason 
for wanting company,” she smiled, as we fell into step. 

“Just a little tired of my own. I think I have the 
mid-winter blues.” 

“Are the mid-winter blues a different shade from the 
blues you have other seasons of the year? In fact, I 
didn’t know you indulged in them at all.” 

“Indulged is probably the right word for it. I’m just 
generally mad at the world. Having to go to the store 
for sugar started me off, I guess, and walking through 
this miserable slush didn’t make me feel any better. I 
was surely glad to see your smiling face. It’s the first 
bright thing I’ve seen today.” 

“You mean my nose needs powdering? Maybe it does 
at that. I haven’t bought any powder since before the 
tax went on and it doesn’t seem quite patriotic to be so 
stingy with a taxable commodity.” 

“Maybe we'll all go back to using a chamois.” 

“That reminds me that I’ve promised to talk about 
‘Our Parish and Social Missions’ at the next meeting of 
the Parish Society. Do you suppose your husband could 
help me get my information together? I know our Com- 
mittee on Evangelism has been doing some good work 
among the new people in town, and that we help the 
Settlement House and other social agencies in the city; 
but I need some more definite facts and figures, which 
I am sure he should have.” 

“He'll be glad to help, I know. He must have the fig- 
ures for our congregation somewhere. The Board of 
Social Missions has been sending him a lot of literature 
that would be good to include, too. I know he'll let you 
have anything he thinks you could use.” 

When we reached the shopping district we separated. 
As I went in to make my purchases, I was feeling more 
cheerful. The storekeeper was very cordial, and I found 
quite a few things we needed besides the sugar I had 
come for. I was still collecting bargains when I saw 
Miss Minnie enter. She is a dear old soul, if I do have 
to remind myself of the fact when she gets to talking 
ebout the private affairs of our parishioners. 

“Good morning, Miss Minnie!” 

' “Mrs. Lathrop! You are the very person I wanted to 


es " 


see. As soon as I buy a loaf of bread I'll walk home 
with you.” 

I gathered up my precious sugar and left the rest of 
the order to be delivered later. Miss Minnie picked up 
her loaf of bread and we started forth. 

“Mrs. Lathrop, I’m not one to beat around the bush, 
when I hear something that upsets me. So when I heard 
this, I just said to myself, I’ll talk to Pastor Lathrop.” 

“That’s a very good idea, if it is something that con- 
cerns him. What’s bothering you?” 

“Well, last night Myrtle was coming home late from 
staying with the Spencer children while their parents 
went to the movies. They say they are just going to the 
movies, but they nearly always stop at the drug store 
for a soda. If they came straight home, they’d be there 
by five after eleven. But it is nearly always eleven- 
thirty when they get back. So last night Myrtle was 
coming home, and she met some of the choir young 
folks and she said, ‘Where have you been? Don’t you 
know that it is nearly midnight?’ And do you know 
what they told her? I’m sure it isn’t true. They said 
Mr. Lathrop had taken them to a roadhouse after re- 
hearsal!” 

“Oh, Miss Minnie! Aren’t they the limit? They were 
teasing Myrtle. Did they tell her the name of the road- 
house?” 

“Yes, they said it was the Purple Cow.” 

“And if you ever go out toward Johnson Corners you 
will see that it has a great big sign ‘Milk.Bar.’ They go 
out there a lot and have a really wonderful time. There 
is one of those horrible objects which they seem to love 
—a juke box, stream-lined furnishings, and any sort of 
milk drink you could think of.” 

“There! I knew Myrtle was all worked up about 
nothing.” 

“They practiced so hard for the Choral Vespers that 
they were hungry. They seem always to be hungry 
anyhow. So my husband said he’d take them where 
they could get something to fill them up. The Purple 
Cow seems to have all the lure of a roadhouse for those 
youngsters and none of its undesirable traits.” 

“Well, wait till I tell Myrtle!” 

As I took off my wet galoshes on our front porch, I 
realized that my “blues” had vanished. 


Naughty 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


Some folks want to share 
their pastor 
With no one else at all. 
They feel it is his: duty 
To heed their beck and 
call. 
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Sacred S. 
heel entences 


And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to the whole creation. Mark 16: 15 


SOLDIERS are commanded to. go wherever this ‘world- 
wide war demands. Soldiers of the cross are told, like- 
wise, to go “into all the world.” Countless martyrs have 
laid down their lives on far-flung lines of Christian 
service, not in loyalty only but in sacrificial love. It is 
significant that in the centennial celebration of our India 
Mission the parade and pageantry which appeal to the 
masses will be subordinated to a special evangelistic 
effort, the occasion utilized to attract attention to the 
main objectives of the church, proclaiming the Gospel. 


+ + + 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Romans 13: 9 


Tue two outstanding arguments for “foreign missions” 
are Christ’s command and His love, as applied to human 
needs. He gave the command only after He personally 
had brought the Evangel from heaven and given His 
life in sacrifice. Along life’s Jericho way “good Samar- 
itans” minister in the name of humanity; in the name 
and spirit of the good “neighbor,” Jesus, let us not “pass 
by on the other side” human derelicts. For neighbor- 
liness should not be confined by place, race, or creed. 
The heathen way is to cast down, to ignore and pass by; 
the good Samaritan way to lift up and lend a hand; the 
way of Christ to “save unto the uttermost” from both 
the consequences and power of sin. 


+ + + 
And about the eleventh hour he went out, and found 
others standing and he saith unto them, Why stand ye 
here all the day idleP Matthew 20: 6 


“Tye temperature is up to 32°!” someone exclaimed 
after a spell of zero weather. “Up” or “down” is rela- 
tive, according to how you look at it, cold or hot. “What 
hath God wrought!” is the grateful exclamation of the 
reviewer of the hundred years of our missionary work 
in India. Relative to some other missions, the results 
have been outstanding. Yet, the two per cent confessing 
Christians among the nearly 400,000,000 people in India 
seems negligible, did we not consider the moral and spir- 
itual strength represented by that small minority. Our 
mission has been a marked success when seen from the 
zero of a century ago; it is a comparative failure when 
viewed in the light of the opportunity unrecognized by 
the majority in the home church who fail to support and 
even oppose the foreign missions cause. 


+ + + 


He saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard. 
Matthew 20:7 


Tue idle laborer who was asked to work in the vine- 
yard wanted to know what he would get out of it. 
Service in the spiritual vineyard is not for hope of ma- 
terial reward. Consequently, as Jesus said, although 
“the harvest indeed is plenteous,” “the laborers are 
few.” Most of us are willing to follow His advice, “Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth 


great light. 
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laborers into his harvest”; but we turn a deaf ear when — 


He says, “Go ye also into the vineyard.” The mission- — 


ary helps us out by saying, “All right, I’ll go for you; t 


just back me up with your prayers and support.” ¥ 


moe! Scape a lta . 
So the last shall be first, and the first last. 
Matthew 20: 16 


THINGS are turned topsy-turvy today. In His time, 
Jesus referred to the unexpected happening when He 
said, “The last shall be first, and the first last.” The 
worker in a vineyard quarreled over his wages and the 
seeming favoritism of his employer. It is a parable of 
the changed status of the Jews and other nations. The 
former, who boasted of their religious priority, were 
demoted, and the Gentiles, who had been “last” on the 
grace list, became “first” as recipients of the benefits 
of the Gospel. At the inter-church Madras Conference 
it was notable that the representatives from the younger 
churches, in the non-Christian world, stood out in the 
forefront of Christian leadership. 

+ 5 ar 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a 


Isaiah 9:2 


“Tr there were no darkness, there would be no need 
of the light.” While the darkness was deepening in 
China, with the homes and possessions of millions de- 
stroyed by the invader and loved ones wounded or slain, 
missionaries remained at their posts and ministered to 
the bodily and spiritual needs of the distressed. Many 
who had despised these Christians now eagerly sought 
their help. Then came increasing material aid from 
Christian America. A “great light” has shone amidst 
the darkness of China, heralding a new day in her his- 
tory. On the seal of India is the motto, “Heaven’s Light 
our Guide.” Only Christ, the Light of the world, can 
guide the nations out of the world’s deep darkness. 


+ + + 
Of the increase of his government and of peace there 
shall be no end. Isaiah 9: 6 


A missionary confessed that in spite of the growth of 
our Church in India, we have only begun to “scratch 
the surface,” and if the help from the home base were 
removed a serious backset would result. In viewing 
conditions throughout the earth we are likely to use 
dark glasses. God’s prophet hands us the long-range 
telescope with the clear lenses of divine revelation and 
we behold “the increase of his government and of 
peace.” So we confidently exclaim, “Forward with 
Christ!” 


LET US PRAY 

HEAVENLY Father, we thank Thee for the revelation 
of Jesus Christ as the Light of the world. May His 
glory shine increasingly into the hearts of all who are 
in darkness and the shadow of death. Speed the heralds 
of the Light, and by Thy Spirit stir up Thy people every- 
where to a re-dedication of their lives and means to the 
establishment of Thy Church in every land. 


or 
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Bthoice Vineyards 


WHETHER it be along the shores of Lake Erie, or in 


_ California, France, or Italy, acres of choice vines gather 


sweetness from nature’s reservoir and repeat the miracle 


of water \turned into wine. In Palestine, as sang the 
poet, God’s “well beloved had a vineyard in a very 


fruitful hill: and he digged it and gathered out the 


stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest vine, and 


built a tower in the midst of it and also hewed out a 
winepress therein: and he looked that it should bring 
ferth grapes; and it brought forth wild grapes” (Isaiah 


6:1, 2). What forceful imagery! From the “fruitful 


hill” of God’s holy land, prepared by His special care 
through seers and prophets and planted near Zion’s 
watchtower with the vines of His own choosing, what 


_ marvelous vintage was in prospect, outpoured in the 
_ blood-red sacrificial flow from the winepress of His 


Sees awats, 


grace! Yet, lo! this divinely nurtured vineyard “brought 
forth wild grapes.” 
Other spiritual vintages have been cultured in less 


promising soil. As from Judea’s hills the vine has been 


transplanted to other lands, so thence have taken root 
within many nations the plantings of grace. In far-off 


; ‘India, where the “wild grapes” have abounded and their 


_ tangled vines have spread, deep jungle shadows, amidst 


the noxious growths of heathen sins and superstitions, 
the vineyard of Jehovah has been planted. Our United 
Lutheran Church is called upon this year to commem- 
orate the clearing and digging of the soil in preparation 


and the planting there of a special vineyard ten decades. 


ago. With grace and vision, the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Heyer, M.D., began to plant beneath a banyan tree. 
Since that beginning the unfolding years have revealed 
the rich vintage from the faith and labors of Him and 
His succeeding husbandmen. 


Implementing Life 


As the vineyard needs the husbandman, so does the 
Kingdom of Truth. When the appeal for men and for 
money seems unduly emphasized by the missionary rep- 
resentative, he should not be criticized as mercenary. 
It is God’s way of letting us in on the secrets of His re- 
creative work. Dollars and dimes by His grace can be 
transmuted into means for the salvaging of souls and 
the building of a better world. Houses of worship, 


‘schools and hospitals, missionaries, teachers, and phy- 


sicians require money for their building, equipment, and 
support. To stand in a barren field and cry out to the 
winds your faith and goodwill, will not remove the 
rocks, dig the ground, or plant the vine. You must im- 
plement the good wish with a hoe or plow before God 
will implement the life in the sap with the vine and the 
bud, and these with the sunshine and rain. 

The Committee on the India Centennial has wisely 
suggested that the celebration be more than historical 
study, speechmaking, or even services of prayer. Def- 
inite contributions for concrete objectives are asked, 
that the efforts of the past may be more adequately im- 


plemented for bigger achievements in the future. One 


hundred years suggest 100 memorials in money—100 
pennies, nickles, dimes, or dollars from each interested 


ene, according to ability—that the definitely needed 
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buildings and suggested improvements be provided, as 
the minimum requirement for the next stage of the 
Mission’s development. The multiplication of decimal 
gifts totals the $100,000 set as the centennial goal. 


What Next? 


Wuat is to happen next in Japan, in China, in India? 
In each of these great countries, with their teeming mil- 
lions, we have planted the Gospel. Ruthless forces of 
aggression are tearing down what has been built up 
through the years. Not buildings only nor mighty arma- 
ments but finer creations of character are being razed 
in war wrath. We wonder what changes shall come 
through armed force and diplomacy, in political re- 
alignments, in economic readjustments, in social up- 
heavals, in national boundaries and relations. Will Japan 
continue her conquests, or will China come into her 
own? Will India be overcome, or will she survive and 
attain a free or dominion status? Will the Christian 
forces in both Axis and non-Axis nations triumph over 
the bestial and the godless, and the spiritual control the 
material? God only knows. In wishful thinking we be- 
lieve confidently that our group of nations will triumph 
in the international carnage, and with a united will we 
make increasing sacrifices to effect this end. But what 
about our sacrifices to the Kingdom of God? Is the 
expression of our faith commensurate with the demands 
of the times? God Almighty is our assurance of the 
ultimate victory of truth and righteousness; but we must 
do our part. The Commonwealth of Heaven calls upon 
its citizens to be loyal under every provocation and 
trial and to be found always in the van of leadership, 
in the constructive thought and activities. 


Keeping Faith 


Nor only in the revamping of life along many lines in 
America, but in the reshaping of the program of the 
Church in all lands, we Christians need to keep firm 
hold on the faith of the fathers and lead on fearlessly. 
In these crucial times, when ideologies clash and mil- 
lions offer their possessions and their lives in sacrifice, 
there is the gravest danger of one “losing his head,” 
and, like a mad dog, running wild and foaming in un- 
controlled fury, snapping at all in his path. In the midst 
of the world holocaust it is indeed enheartening to hear 
from time to time the constructive utterances of the 
democratic leaders of the world. For the militant dom- 
ination by a minority group within a nation, they would 
substitute the freely expressed will of the majority; for 
the selfish monopoly of the ownership and use of the 
world’s raw materials by the more fortunate nations, 
they would join in sharing the resources and markets 
of the world with all nations, and break down the in- 
ternational barriers to trade. To overcome the war 
psychosis built up in the militant group, the non-militant 
nations seek not just the overthrow of militarism but 
the final conquest of the war spirit by a better feeling 
and expression of international brotherhood. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


WE will not expose ourselves to the dangers of doubt- 
ing Abraham Lincoln’s observation that God must love 
the common people, since He made so many of them. 
We do have the feeling that the climax of His creative 
handiwork—Homo sapiens—has small reluctance in en- 
trusting responsibility to the minority who are “un-com- 
mon.” The “man in the street,” to whose judgment there 
are frequent appeals, discloses what we have in mind 
when he says, “Let George do it.” In affairs ecclesias- 
tical, the substitution can go ever further—it becomes, 
“Let George’s wife do it.” And how they get results! 


THE “U. S. BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION” 

THE above is the official title of the group of distin- 
guished men whose pictures appear on pages 16 and 17. 
Their group is so named in the joint resolution adopted 
by the Senate last July 21 and by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 4, 1941. THe LuTHEeraAN hereby 
expresses the deep appreciation of the churches for 
whom it is authorized to speak—first to the members of 
the 77th Congress who empowered the appointment and 
second to the President, the Vice-president and the 
Speaker of the House for the persons each selected to 
constitute the Commission. Our confidence in our Fed- 
eral authority is increased by their recognition of an 
important past event and of a worthy tradition. The 
completeness of a government is demonstrated by the 
attention given to minor as well as major affairs. 

Naturally, the first proposals to mark 1942 with a 
celebration of the Muhlenberg arrival in 1742 originated 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the ecclesiastical 
organization of which the “Patriarch” was the founder. 
The request for government participation was the 
thought of Dr. Levering Tyson, president of the Lu- 
theran college at Allentown, Pa., which carries the 
Muhlenberg name. But the Senators from Pennsylvania, 
James J. Davis and Joseph F. Guffey, and representa- 
tives in the Congress from the ninth, tenth, fourteenth, 
and twenty-first districts of the Keystone State, the Hon. 
Charles L. Gerlach, J. Roland Kinzer, Guy L. Moser, 
and F. E. Walter, gave prompt and effective sponsorship 
to the Joint Resolution establishing the commission. 

The participation of the Federal government in the 
recognition of Muhlenberg’s arrival in America is 
warmly welcomed by those concerned in arranging a 
fitting celebration of a man of great influence in the 
colonial and revolutionary periods of America’s history. 
The expectations of the settlers of the continent con- 
tained a religious factor. Clergymen, whose faith, cour- 
age and talents sustained them in a difficult journey, in 
submission to the hardships of primeval surroundings, 
and in guiding Godward those for whose soul’s welfare 
they gave up established positions in Europe are en- 
titled to recognition and their deeds to grateful remem- 
brance. 

But by virtue of services rendered by the contem- 
poraries of the sons of Patriarch Muhlenberg, in spheres 
military, legislative, and cultural, the nation that 
emerged from a successful struggle for independence of 
Great Britain, was enabled to establish both church and 
state in such relations to each other as to provide free- 
dom for all and make this a land of opportunity. 


What we Lutherans call the Muhlenberg tradition is © 
the common heritage of Americans, not by any means — 


exclusively due to any one family or church. But in — 
: 


this year 1942, no more worthy emphasis can be placed 


on that tradition than one which was endorsed and — 


propagated by generation after generation of Muhlen- 
bergs. 


U. L. C. A. RELATIONS 


A QUITE unusual comment is made by Secretary 
Greever on the matters dealt with at the January, 1942, 
meeting of the Executive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church. One reads in his report that the subjects reg- 
ularly received for consideration from the church’s of- 
ficers and the Board’s committees could be and were 
disposed of promptly. But the time needed for discus- 
sion of other general items of business was not less nor 
the decisions reached of minor importance. In fact, on 
the program for the meeting were subjects of imme- 
Giate and great meaning. Relations of the U. L. C. A. 
with the National Lutheran Council, with the Lutheran 
World Convention, with the World Council of Churches, 
and with the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America have each phases concerning which a pro- 
nouncement of attitude is called for. Also under con- 
sideration is a proposition which originated in Atlantic 
City recently, to merge into one organization several 
agencies of interdenominational co-operation, such as 
the Foreign Missions Council, the Home Missions Con- 
ference, the Educational Conference, and some of their 
major subdivisions. 

Snap decisions are not contemplated by the Executive 
Board. Instead, special committees have been desig- 
nated that are charged to gather information and ar- 
range meetings through which all U. L. C. A. agencies 
concerned in interdenominational co-operation can bring 
experience and principles to bear upon effective con- 
clusions. Doubtless our coming convention at Louisville 
next October will receive reports and determine lines 
of action in so far as the U. L. C. A. is concerned. 

Believing that the origin, powers, and objectives of 
the general organizations mentioned above should be 
clearly understood by the members of our United Lu- 
theran congregations, THz LUTHERAN has requested Sec- 
retary Dr. Greever to describe for our readers the 
National Lutheran Council, the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, the World Council of Churches and the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in relations to our organization. 
As to all of them Dr. Greever’s work requires him to 
have information and with the Federal Council he has 
had contacts as one of the U. L. C. A.’s representatives 
on co-operative activities and annual visitations from 
which well-founded conclusions have been reached. 

He has been urged to present information at the 
earliest convenient date. It can occur that his articles 
will be available for the 1942 conventions of constituent 
synods of the U. L. C. A. 


FOUR FREEDOMS AND PEACE 

Ir was probably an uncommon experience but in our 
case it really occurred. In connection with the an- 
nouncement of President Roosevelt’s proclamation of 
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’ January 1 as a day of national prayer, a clerical friend 
expressed his personal opinion that Christian citizens 
would assemble in their churches and pray for the 
"speedy return of peace. 

We agree that such is the ultimate desire of the Amer- 
Pican people, but we contend that the only proper, pres- 
"ent petition to our God is, subject to divine guidance 

and correction, the attainment of the announced objec- 
| tives of this conflict. Those objectives are essentially 

what the President first called—‘‘The four freedoms.” 
Tn last year’s Atlantic conference with Mr. Churchill, 
they were expanded into eight paragraphs, but basically 
there is evidence that they were in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind 
before the close of 1939. They were stated by him in 
’ April, 1940, to editors of Protestant journals and made 
f a public utterance a few months later. At first, they 
_ were designed as the requirement of a great neutral 
_ power sitting in at the negotiations for peace. 
- Stated from memory these four conditions, to obtain 
__ which America reluctantly has become a participant in 


wy, 


_ this war, are: 
f I. Freedom of worship. 
II. Freedom of communications. 
III. Freedom from fear. 
IV. Freedom of access to raw materials. 
They can be and in a final peace agreement would be 
expanded, so as to protect: 
The right to worship as the individual’s conscience 
dictates; 
The freeing of media of inter-communication so that 
information and cultural forces will not become the 
F: instruments of class, nation, or race dominance. 


o The insurance of small nations against invasion and 
u * . ° A 
\ subjection by powerful neighbor nations. 


Such access to “raw materials” as will enable the peo- 
ple of a country to have possession of useful and 
constructive employment to the extent that their 
peace and happiness demand. 


_ The examination of these four freedoms will indicate 
corrections of the propositions which Mr. Wilson in 1918 
proposed as the basis of a just peace. They imply an 

acknowledgment of the injustice done the central powers 

by the Versailles document in which Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau and Orlando sought to insure a future peace 
by crushing the people who were defeated. There is 
also concern for the welfare, first, of smaller nations 
whose genius defies absorption, but, second, such sharing 
of culture as freedom of communications makes possible 
to the whole world. 

As to freedom of worship, America’s experience 
proves its value beyond any reasonable doubt, except 
when religion is used as a tool of the state or for that 
matter by an “unfair” ecclesiastical organization. 

It is our opinion that these objectives have developed 
‘out of the struggles on the Western Hemisphere to es- 
tablish and maintain free institutions. They are to a 
peculiar degree in our stewardship. We have learned 

_ their worth by experience. To the extent that this war 

is waged for the continuance and extension of these 

freedoms, we dare pray, subject always to the will of 

God, that He will grant us victory. To quit the struggle 

before its purposes have been gained and the preser- 

vation insured would be distrustful of their Source of 

America’s singular destiny and ungrateful to the sac- 
‘ rifices of citizens of many generations. 
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A CENTURY OF CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 7) 
A Pioneer Nurse 

An important phase of medical missionary service is 
that given by the missionary nurse. The first nurse to 
go to India from the Lutheran Church in America was 
Miss Katharine Fahs. Going to India in 1894 she served 
at the Guntur Hospital with Dr. Kugler for thirty-two 
years. She established the first Training School for 
Nurses. Under her supervision more than 100 trained 
nurses have gone out to serve in many places in India 
and elsewhere in Asia and in Europe. 

To women missionaries naturally are assigned the 
tasks of teaching and healing. Men are preachers of the 
Word. Nevertheless, a large program of evangelistic 
work is carried by Indian Bible women, who are trained 
and supervised by women missionaries. The missionary 
teacher who is in charge of a school in most instances 
carries also an evangelistic assignment for the com- 
munity in which she works. A woman missionary, there- 
fore, must co-operate with every phase of the work of 
the Mission and with the lives of the people served. 


And Now 

We have said that co-operation between missionaries 
and nationals is essential. Proof of co-operation during 
the past century is found in the Indian leaders of our 
Church—men and women; doctors, nurses, teachers, 
Bible women, evangelists, pastors—nearly 3,000 in num- 
ber, working side by side with ninety-one missionaries. 

These are observing with the Church in America one 
hundred years of achievement. We wonder whether at 


this time the vision of the parent is as far-reaching as 
that of the child. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD’S MEETING 
(Continued from page 8) 

advance the proposed study in the broadest and fairest 
manner possible, the Executive Board authorized the 
committee to arrange for at least one general confer- 
ence on the subject to which representatives of all of 
the boards and agencies of the U. L. C. A. now holding 
authorized membership in interchurch organizations 
shall be invited for a special session, to be followed on 
the same day by an open session to which all persons 
interested shall be invited through a church-wide an- 
nouncement. Before the Executive Board adjourned, 
the committee announced that this conference would be 
held in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, February 24. It is un- 
derstood that this is the advance notice of this meeting, 
to be followed by a more formal announcement. 


Elections 

Upon the nomination of the Board of Ministerial Pen- 
sions and Relief, Mr. O. A. Sardeson was elected to 
membership in that Board for the term expiring 1946. 

Upon nomination by the Executive Board, Robbin B. 
Wolf, Esq., was elected to membership in the Commis- 
sion on Investments for the term expiring 1947. 

The two-day meeting of the Board disposed of much 
important business, but left enough unfinished business, 
with the usual regular business, to lead the Board, in 
adjourning, to arrange for another two-day meeting on 
the next quarterly date in April. 
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One Sabbath Day 


Worship, Teaching, Fellowship, and Healing a Typical Program 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 1: 21-34. The Sunday School Lesson for February 8 


The Lesson Commentary for 1942 has 
as the title of the sixth lesson of the 
current year, “A Busy Sabbath in 
Capernaum.” The passage of Scripture 
which has been selected, and which the 
members of senior departments in our 
Sunday schools will study, is Mark’s 
Gospel 1: 21-34. Practically the same 
series of incidents was recorded by St. 
Luke and can be read in the fourth 
chapter of his Gospel, verses 31-41. The 
accounts as we have them from these 
two evangelists are sometimes pre- 
sented for consideration under the gen- 
eral title, “One Busy Day in Our Lord’s 
Life.” Such signifiance is well 
grounded since there is more or less of 
a continuity in the acts of our Lord, so 
that all seem to fall within the compass 
of a single day, and that day a Sabbath 
which was spent in Capernaum. 

One notes that the day began with 
our Lord’s going to the synagogue of 
Capernaum. One can assume that it 
was the service which took place in the 
early part of the day. Present would 
be the dependable portion of the Jew- 
ish population of the city. Those syn- 
agogue services were primarily main- 
tained as teaching institutions. To them 
was committed the reading of the sacred 
books of the Hebrews; interpretations 
of the Law, the prophets, and the writ- 
ings as esteemed rabbis had recorded 
them; and the devotions of the people, 
which, then as now, consisted of hymns 
and prayers. No major sacrificial acts 
were performed in the synagogues, 
these being reserved for performance 
in the city of Jerusalem in the Temple. 


Jesus Invited to Speak 

By a customary arrangement in the 
services of the synagogues, the ruler 
was authorized to invite men whom 
he believed fitted to interpret the Scrip- 
tures, to speak to the congregation. 
Jesus was asked on this occasion to 
address the worshipers; He opened the 
roll of the Law to the lesson for the 
day and indicated its meaning. A deep 
impression was made by His interpre- 
tations—especially where He gave the 
connection between prophecy of the 
Messiah and its fulfillment in His time 
and by Him. The people marveled and 
made the familiar comment, “He taught 
them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.” 

Both Mark and Luke report an in- 
cident which took place while Jesus 
was teaching, or perhaps when the for- 
mal worship of the day had come to a 
conclusion. One who was possessed of 


an unclean spirit, whose indwelling and 
whose relationships to the world, the 
flesh, and Satan were disturbed, cried 
out, saying, “Let us alone; what have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naz- 
areth?” Both Mark and Luke recorded 
that the unclean spirit was summoned 
to depart and did so. 


More Than Epilepsy 

One frequently notices that writers 
concerning New Testament miracles 
undertake to reduce this and other 
similar commandments of Jesus to the 
level of physical healing of epileptics. 
It is not wise to make this classification. 
The ministry of our Lord included, 
among other phases, the subjection of 
Himself to contacts and conflicts with 
evil spirits; that is, with evil beings. 
To deny the existence of these is to 
imply at the same time the unreality 
of good spirits. As we said in discuss- 
ing the Messianic work of our Lord, it 
consists of three spheres of activity. 
They are His command of nature, His 
command of mind, and His command of 
a spiritual regime for the discernment 
of which He had the qualifications. 
Later on in the ministry of the Gospel, 
reference is made, especially by Paul, 
to a gift of the Holy Spirit which is 
described as the power for the discern- 
ing of spirits. It is mystical, and one 
does not wisely undertake to reduce 
its phenomena to a material basis. Cer- 
tainly epilepsy is a disease, and forms 
of insanity result from disturbance of 
the functions of the body, but one does 
not safely identify these phenomena 
with those classified in the New Testa- 
ment as demoniacal possession. 


The Sabbath Observance 

Of course the term sabbath, as it is 
used in the Gospels where reference is 
made to a day of the week, indicates 
Saturday, and the regulations for the 
people’s conduct upon that day are 
such as have been instituted under the 
laws of Moses and the ceremonies that 
developed under Hebrew forms of wor- 
ship. The setting apart of the seventh 
day of the week is not merely a memo- 
rial of the act of God, Who in six days 
created the heavens and the earth and 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 2-8 

M. The Lord of the Sabbath. Mark 2: 23-28. 
T. Jesus Rehabilitates Men. Mark 1: 21-28. 
W. ae seo, Compassion for the Sick. Matt. 
Th. Sabbath Sanctities. Matthew 12: 9-14. 
F. A Memorable Sabbath. Acts 16: 13-18. 
Sat. A Sabbath Scripture Reading. Luke 4: 16-22. 
S. A Holy Sabbath. Exodus 31: 12-18. 
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all that in them is, and rested upon the 
seventh day; it is also an institution 
which was commanded the Jews in 
order that they might constantly realize 
the peculiar mission for the perform- 
ance of which they had been selected. 
Throughout the long years of the jour- 
ney from Egypt to the promised land, 
there were provisions for daily wor- 
ship and for private prayer and sac- 
rifices. But on the seventh day of the 
week the people were directed to wor- 
ship as a chosen nation. The neglect of 
common worship on the Sabbath day 
was a breach of faith with Jehovah—a 
fatal action as later events prove. 

This relation of the Sabbath to their 
destizy implies a termination of the 
covenant in which the recognition of 
Saturday and Sabbath is involved. 

When the Messiah was come and 
prophecy was realized; when the sub- 
stance which the forms of sacrifice 
foreshadowed had come, so that it was 
no longer necessary to concentrate 
worship at Jerusalem nor perform it 
through a Levitical priesthood, then 
Paul could say that no man should 
judge believers in Christ by distinc- 
tively Hebrew festivals. However, the 
original significance of corporate wor- 
ship continued. 


Sunday for Saturday 

What would have occurred had 
Christianity continued in a Jewish mode 
one cannot say. We only know that 
in the course of years the power of 
converts to Christianity from the Gen- 
tile peoples largely obscured the in- 
fluences of the original converts who 
were Hebrews. These Gentiles knew 
nothing of a seventh day set apart each 
week for rest and for worship. What 
they knew was the first day of the week 
marked from the time of Pentecost— 
indeed from the time of the coming of 
Jesus to the Upper Room on the day of 
resurrection—and quickly given the 
title, the Lord’s day. That was not the 
seventh day of the week, but the first, 
and we have its Gentile background in 
the name Sunday. 

A primary feature in the observance 
of Sunday is, however, the direct suc- 
cessor of a primary objective in the 
institution of the Sabbath. The neces- 
sity for the gathering of Christians by 
groups, that is, by congregations, con- 
tinues. It is not enough that individual 
believers should have individual daily 
prayers. Not only should we become 
familiar with God’s Word and be 
capable of praying to Him, but we 
should know how to enter into com- 
mon petitions and common worship. 
Only thus does the kingdom of God 
have the opportunity to enlist for those 
who are its citizens that divinely af- 
forded leadership which God makes 
available through our corporate ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day. 
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ficulties and _ hardships. 


Our Far-Flung Missionary 
Enter prise 


Matthew 24: 13, 14 


“Tue Lutheran churches that we are 
establishing and developing in our for- 
eign fields are growing churches. Every 
one of them is growing; and it is sur- 
prisingly clear that those whose growth 
is best and strongest are the ones that 
are surrounded with the greatest dif- 
Our China 
Mission in a war-torn country shows 


remarkable growth during the past 


. Africa 


ih 


two years. Our Liberia Mission in West 
is meeting with pronounced 
success in the almost inaccessible in- 
terior of the country.” This paragraph 
is from the report of the Foreign Mis- 
‘sion Board at the last session of the 
United Lutheran Church. There is no 
reason to change the report until it is 
possible to write the history of our mis- 
sions during the present war. We be- 
lieve that they will grow in spite of war 
conditions. They have in them the 
germ of life that must find expression 
in growth, despite even persecution. 

The last report available offers the 
following encouraging figures. In terms 
of communing members the figures are: 
India, 88,233; China, 2,614; Japan, 5,240; 
Liberia, 2,613; Argentina, 1,493; British 
Guiana, 1,101; a total of 102,211. The 
total baptized membership is 205,579, a 
figure that is more nearly correct than 
the totals given in our own American 
churches, because of the strict record 
kept by the missionaries. There are 
57,828 scholars in our mission Sunday 
schools and 51,276 pupils in our 969 
mission day schools. We maintain 11 
mission hospitals which in 1940 cared 
for more than 85,000 patients, resident 
and through clinics. These are impor- 
tant figures. They represent an amazing 
growth in 100 years. The 1941 report 
will show continued growth. In India 
the preparations for celebrating the 
centennial will assure increased activ- 
ity and no doubt increased figures. 


_ Problems 


The greatest problem just now is the 


war. No one can foresee just what the 


effect will be. We are certain that the 
world need for Christ is even greater; 
and as we remember the place’ of 
Christianity in the securing of better 
order for society, we feel the urgency 
of the missionary program today. Dr. 


_ Basil Matthews, noted English min- 
_ ister and writer, startled us last sum- 


mer by the assertion that the gifts of 
the churches of England and Scotland 
for missions had increased by several 
thousands of pounds last year over the 
previous year. 

1. Japan has presented a new prob- 
lem by the government’s interdiction of 
foreign financing and foreign adminis- 
tration. Support of the national Church 
as well as its control were undertaken 
by the Japanese. Three of our mis- 
sionaries, Dr. A. J. Stirewalt and Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Hepner, insisted 
on remaining after our Foreign Mission 
Board had called the missionaries out 
of Japan. Our prayers ascend for them. 

2. China had a growth of 35 per cent 
in membership last year, in spite of 
Japanese occupation. No doubt the re- 
lief work done by our missionaries has 
helped to open the door to evangelism. 
Mission plans called for the building of 
a co-educational school and the addi- 
tion of an American physician to the 
personnel. One does not like to think 
of the fate of our missionaries and the 
national Christians since war began. 
There should be earnest prayer in their 
behalf. When China once more regains 
her lost territory we may look for a 
new and greater day in the history of 
the Church there. 

3. Argentina assumes added impor- 
tance in the light of the policy of hem- 
isphere solidarity. Vast numbers of 
South American Latins have given up 
the religion of their fathers and are 
drifting into agnosticism. They are 
waiting for a Christianity that does not 
flout their intelligence. The president 
of the Foreign Mission Board, Dr. 
Samuel Trexler, who visited this Mis- 
sion last summer, brought back most 
encouraging reports. Lutherans of 
European stock have settled in Argen- 
tina in large numbers: they must be 
spiritually nurtured. Our American 
Lutheranism can supply the care that 
they need. Three new missionaries 
have gone to this field recently and 
two Argentinians are in training for the 
ministry. 

4. British Guiana Lutherans are as- 
suming a more aggressive spirit and 
the growth of the Church there de- 
pends largely on increasing the trained 
leadership. Two young men, Pastors 
Bowen and Magalee, who received 
their training in America, are making 
their work count large in their native 
country. This field has a home Church, 
founded many years ago, but never 
large, and a mission field where the 
gospel is preached to the immigrants 
from India and to the native Indians. 


The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


5. Liberia is the missionary outpost 
that was nearly abandoned a few years 
ago because of the large number of 
fatalities among the missionaries and 
the small results measured by baptisms. 
This field has taken on new life as it 
has worked itself farther and farther 
into the interior, carrying the Gospel to 
the natives. The first work, near the 
shore, was done among the descendants 
of former slaves. The colony was 
founded by America to be a haven for 
freed slaves. Great corporations do not 
hesitate to send their representatives to 
Liberia to cultivate rubber. The Church 
has a better motive than that of cor- 
poration profits. 

6. India is the pride of the Church. 
It has had a century of consecrated ef- 
fort back of its present flourishing state. 
We have a great church in India, but 
the field is greater. Someone has es- 
timated that there are over 700,000 vil- 
lages, most of which have never had a 
Christian service. Village in India 
usually means a larger community than 
in America. Often as many as 10,000 
people live in a village. The greatest 
immediate need is the improvement of 
village places of worship. Many of 
them are just sheds, unfit even for cat- 
tle. Included in the centennial program 
are 150 new village churches. 

We must think too of the strategic 
place India is destined to take in the 
new Asia. The power of Christianity 
in India is far beyond the proportion 
of Christians there. Our educated 
young men are taking high places in 
government and industry. They carry 
with them the principles of Christ and 
have opportunity to make those prin- 
ciples felt in government, in commerce, 
in school and in social life. As goes 
India, so is the direction taken by 
China. If we could think of those two 
nations as Christian partners in the 
building of a new Asiatic culture, we 
would see the urgency of our program. 

It was a thoughtless remark that we 
heard the other day. “Well, it’s war 
now, let missions take a vacation.” God 
forgive us if anything becomes more 
important than obedience to the com- 
mand of Jesus, “Go ye into all the 


world.” 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 8. 
In preparing this topic much source 
material was found in an article by 
Secretary Arthur H. Getz of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, appear- 
ing in January Lutheran Men. Next 
topic, “My Personal Missionary Re- 
sponsibility.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE LESSON COMMENTARY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 1942 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles. United 
Lutheran Publication House, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Pages 319. Price, $1.75. 


The Lesson Commentary makes its 
appearance for the twentieth time. 
While we are taking time to celebrate 
centennials in 1942 we are likely to 
miss this important milestone which 
marks a score of years devoted to the 
improvement and effectiveness of 
teaching. Its primary purpose is to help 
the teacher in preparing his lesson. 
Leaders in Lutheran church schools 
find no book that can be substituted 
for it. It has not been duplicated any- 
where. 

As in previous years, each lesson is 
divided into: The Lesson Plan; The 
Lesson Introduced; The Lesson Inter- 
preted; The Lesson Applied. It is 
edited by the competent pen of the 
dean of our church school literature, 
Dr. Charles P. Wiles. The Rev. Dan B. 
Bravin has furnished The Lesson In- 
troduced, while Prof. Ralph D. Heim 
and the late Dr. D. Burt Smith have 
provided the other departments. These 
men are representative: missionary, 
teacher, and editor. 

The Commentary’s first important 
contribution to an earnest teacher’s 
preparation is its Biblical emphasis. 
From the explanatory portion to the 
practical portion, the lesson content is 
drawn from the Scripture itself. The 
expositions are clear and informative. 
In one portion of The Lesson Inter- 
preted the minister is advised, “Obser- 
vation has convinced us that exposi- 
tory preaching draws hungry souls to 
the church.” 

A second important impression is 
gained from reading the commentary. 
. . . Any teacher who uses this book 
will gain a background of enrichment 
material that will make all teaching 
more attractive and effective. To know 
something about the geography of the 
places where Jesus traveled, the his- 
tory of the cities, the general context 
of the scriptures, means that the leader 
will be more at ease with his group. 

The teacher who turns to this com- 
mentary will not be disappointed in its 
suggestive leads to a_ life-centered 
presentation of the Scripture. Even a 
casual suggestion in the book may pre- 
sent a life situation or problem that 
finds its answer in the Bible. 

For the teacher who has a problem 
in adapting materials to his group, 
there is a wealth of selection. Partic- 
ularly is there an abundance of mate- 
rial about the Christian home. Not a 
little of it could well be quoted in our 
parish papers. In The Lesson Applied, 


the editor is continually getting at the 
problem of the motives of individuals 
and of whole groups that need the cor- 
rective tonic of the Gospel. 

The first half of 1942 is concerned 
with the Life of Christ as portrayed in 
Matthew, Mark and Luke. What a 
background is here for all teaching of 
the subject, no matter what the depart- 
ment! In almost all “released time” 
schools there is one group considering 
the Life of Our Lord. Here in the com- 
mentary are the essentials that must 
go into every attempt to give a real 
picture of Jesus and His mission. 

The third quarter takes us back to 
Genesis, the book of origins. It has a 
particularly good lesson on “God the 
Creator.” A variety of material is 
summed up with the caption, “spiritual 
arithmetic.” It is simply this: “God, 
whose children we are, is great and 
good. Let us praise Him. We think of 
God’s universe and all its vastness. 
We think of our glorious heritage as 
His children. Then we rightly feel as 
did the psalmist who went out under 
the sun at midday .. . and after look- 
ing up and around and about, ex- 
claimed, ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God.” 

Abram becomes the pioneer of faith. 
There are many suggestions in this 
typical lesson that are applicable to 
any age group. The romance of the 
Christian adventure is analyzed with 
the warning: “Crime, banditry, racket- 
eering, aeronautical feats, Arctic ex- 
plorations, and war must never be 
allowed to absorb the whole zest of 
mankind for achieving the dangerously 
difficult. Indeed, there never was a 
more urgent demand for adventure in 
the realm of religion and morals than 
there is today.” 

The last quarter for the year deals 
with the Christian life in its personal, 
family and church affairs. The lessons 
in themselves could be adapted to an 
adult class seeking membership in the 
church. The authors are getting at the 
fundamental products of a Christian 
life that need continuous emphasis and 
re-emphasis, wherever there is to be 
wholesome Christian living. 

There will always be addresses in 
meetings of one sort or another on the 
relationship of home and church. This 
subject can be discussed with even 
greater authority in the Bible class. 
Here is a characteristic sentence taken 
from the lesson on “Motives That 
Strengthen Family Life”: “Loyalty to 
the church is the one direction in which 
family religion will manifest itself. Let 
no home imagine it can long be re- 
ligious after abandoning and setting at 
naught the Church which Christ has 
established. Donatp F. Irvin. 
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A PASTOR WINGS OVER SOUTH 
AMERICA 
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By Samuel Trexler. The Muhlenberg — 


Press, Philadelphia. 1942. Pages 113. 


Price, $1.25. 


Three factors operate in the pleasure 
and profit of reading a book; four if 
one includes its impression on the eye. 
Two of the four concern the writer. 
He must have something to tell, and he 
must have ability in the telling. I use 
the four-letter word tell advisably, be- 


cause.Dr. Trexler’s latest literary prod- — 


uct is the narrative of a keen-minded, 
experienced observer of persons and 
places. 

I read half a dozen paragraphs in the 
opening chapter of the little volume 
and then made use of one of those 
clever features of modern travel books, 
the map that is found on the inside 
cover pages. In this case I found an 
outline of North America south of New 
York, Central and South America. In 
heavy lines the course of a journey 
was indicated—New York to the Pan- 
ama Canal and through that now 
heavily guarded waterway, thence down 
the Pacific coast of South America to 
Valparaiso and Santiago of Chile. 

From the latter city the traveler took 
to the air and crossed the Andes to 
Buenos Aires with a stop at Mendoza. 
From Buenos Aires he flew to Rio de 
Janeiro in Brazil, thence to British 
Guiana to Trinidad, to Puerto Rico, to 
Haiti, to Miami, to New York. It was 
a trip of 15,000 miles, whose making 
required nine weeks of travel. 

Dr. Trexler has the mastery of two 
arts which one is permitted to admire 
and the like of which one may properly 
desire. His field of vision is wide 
angled, yet well adjusted to propor- 
tions. He has also the talent for narra- 
tion that enables a writer to touch 
briefly upon the multitude of contacts 
made by a traveler and give to each 
incident a completed picture despite the 
brevity of description. 

Naturally the president of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Foreign Missions would 
give particular scrutiny to our churches 
in South America and to our future 
opportunities in Latin America. The 
reader of this little book will find him- 
self (or herself) acquiring sharply 
drawn views of the individuals by 
whom Dr. Trexler was guided in 
worth-while inspections. One discerns 
the ecclesiastical statesmanship of Pas- 
tor Armbruster in Argentina, the mis- 
sionary zeal of Pastor Kunkle in Brit- 
ish Guiana, and the evidence of prog- 
ress in Puerto Rico where the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Arbaugh is the leader. Other 
men and women figure in the impres- 
sions made on their warmly welcomed 
visitor, all of whom have earned the 
deep and sincere esteem of the church 
that has entrusted them with their 
missions. N. R. MetHorn. 
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sree IS NOT PRAYING— 


age be it ever when free-men shall 


tand | 
Rs their loved homes and the war’s 
desolation; 
Blest with victory and Boece may the 
heaven-rescued land 
_ Praise the power that has made and pre- 
served us a nation! 
Then conquer we must; when our cause 
it is just; 
a BAnd PP. be our motto: 


And ts Star-Spangled Banner in tri- 
umph shall wave 
O’er the jana of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


| Tuts stanza of our national anthem 
_ is an expression of our national creed— 
“In God is our trust.” It recites the 
objective of our national prayer: 

“Praise the Power that hath made and 

_ preserved us a nation.” 

_ President Roosevelt, by proclama- 
tion, urged the nation to united prayer 
January 1, 1942. Of the extent of the 
response there can be no possible meas- 
ure—thirty-two persons gathered in 
our little village of a possible eight 
hundred! Whatever the number and 

the fervor of those who gathered in 
_ public or private prayer for their coun- 

_ try January 1, we believe that the na- 

_ tion is not praying—yet. They will 

_ pray in earnest when streams of cas- 

-‘ualties are returned. 

To date, we have been too busy shift- 

ing the blame for unpreparedness. We 

_want to know why and how our fel- 
lows failed at Pearl Harbor, Guam, 

j Wake Island, or the Philippines. And 
yet it was but a short three months 

ago that it was decided that Manila 
- could be defended—and that, by the 
only weapon in which we are most 

_ deficient there—the war plane. 

_ We have been inquiring, “Was it the 

_ army or the navy; or was it both that 

x were negligent? Was it Congress?” We 
have berated our representatives. Was 

_ it our national or local leaders in the 
ranks of labor, or industry or politics? 
Was the surprise calamity due to the 

_ voters, or to all the Americas? We re- 

member that before Pearl Harbor 

' plans to increase our armament in the 

_ Pacific provoked a smile or evoked 
¥ laughter, and vital materials were 
shifted to Europe! 

_ We will begin to pray in earnest 
when we stop trying to shift respon- 
sibility for past mistakes and look out- 

ward, beyond our nation, forward and 

upward. Gallup polls showed that we 
were about evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of giving oppressed peoples any 

_ aid that required personal risk or dan- 

ger. We openly refused to sanction any 

‘ } toward war or any more serious 


] | preparation for it. 


In God is our 


. where: 


OPEN LETTERS 


And, while we are praying, let us 
remember that others are praying too. 
In Japan, they, too, pray—at Shinto 
shrines. In Russia and in Germany 
they pray on snow-covered battlefields 
and shiver while they pray. Every- 
in cathedrals, in lofty-spired 
churches, in chapels, in stately man- 
sions and in humble homes, on land 
and sea, men pray for the success of 
armies engaged in destruction. 

We should begin our prayer by self- 
analysis. See if, in our own lives, we 
are guiltless of aggression. From 
whence are our own hatreds inspired? 
from the devil or ? Are we unfeel- 
ing and selfish while others are cold 
and hungry? Do we take an unfair ad- 
vantage of persons who are weak or 
whom we dislike? 

Let us pray, first, for a purge of our 
own selves. Let us first beseech the 
Almighty for a victory over ourselves. 

For what, in particular, should we 
pray now? It seems to me that there 
are at least six definite things. They 
are: 


1. For victory. Not for the victory of 
revenge, nor for freedom of trade; nor 
yet for our own safety, first; nor even 
for the ideals of democracy. We should 
pray for the victory of the Kingdom of 
God and His eternal right, in our hearts 
and in all the warring world—every- 
where. 

2. For our churches and their pas- 
tors and for our schools that now face 
the most superhuman, heart-breaking 
task of a thousand years. “Thy king- 
dom come! Thy will be done!” 

3. For our homes, from which many 
a light will go out never to be re- 
kindled. Let us pray for the home as 
the rock foundation of society, that its 
faith fail not, nor its light fade out. 

4. For our men in the service. They 
face a two-fold trial: danger for life 
and limb which may kill the body, and 
peril from strange experiences that 
may destroy the soul. And, the latter 
is by far the worse danger. For them, 
in home and field and church and 
school, let our prayers be ladders that 
mount to God. 

5. For those in authority: the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of these United 
States, that they may be strong to man 
the helm of the ship of state and that 
they may have the light to see and 
know the will of God. 

6. For our enemies! Few of them 
are our personal enemies. Many of 
them are enslaved by corrupt and sel- 
fish authority. Like cattle, they are 
driven forward. The world will be the 
poorer for the destruction of any peo- 
ple with whom we are at war! 

So, let us pray, lifting purged hearts 
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to the Almighty, just and holy God of 
all men. Everywhere, always, for all 
men! Let us pray! 

Sanrorp N. CARPENTER, 


WHY NOT THE SYNOD? 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Last summer my husband and I took 
a trip through St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth, then down to Milwaukee. 
The thing that bothered me was that 
in the church bulletins on the front of 
the churches, the name of the church 
and pastor were given, but not the 
synod with which the church was af- 
filiated. I even found a “Lutheran 
Free” church, which I had never heard 
of until we got to Duluth. 

In Milwaukee I couldn’t remember 
the name of a single U. L. C. A. church; 
and for all that I could in my mind’s 
eye see the picture of Dr. A. A. Zinck, 
pastor of Redeemer Church, I couldn’t 
remember his name or the name of his 
church. If the various churches were 
listed in the telephone book or the city 
directory, and the synod with which 
they are affiliated, it would mean we 
could visit the church of our synod and 
know before what synod we are going 
to visit rather than pass by one of our 
own and get into a church of some other 
synod. 

I notice in the Omaha papers no 
mention is made of the synod unless it 
is Missouri, which some of them name 
and others do not; but even my own 
church is not adding U. L. C. A. to its 
church notices. 

‘With so many different synods in the 
Lutheran Church, and so many not 
knowing the difference or that all Lu- 
theran churches are not the same, it 
would not only be of help to the visitor 
but information to the readers of the 
church notices. Epna M. Hornsurc. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Assuminc the role of leadership in 
an effort to build civilian morale for 
national defense, Roanoke College at 
Salem, Va., has organized a college- 
community committee to foster better 
understanding of war issues and to 
build civilian morale. 

The proposal received the unanimous 
approval of the entire faculty, who 
pledged full co-operation. Dr. C. R. 
Brown, professor of political science at 
the college and mayor of the town of 
Salem, was named chairman of the 
committee. 

It is planned to build up a library of 
information, to foster addresses by in- 
formed persons, and to see that every 
individual has a chance to “do his part” 
in carrying out the nation’s war aims. 

—Bulletin Service. 
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WORK BY AUXILIARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Successful Sunday Evening Services 


THE file of comments on work done 
by auxiliaries and institutions within 
the Pittsburgh Synod reveals a few sta- 
tistics but much enthusiastic forecast- 
ing for the coming year. 


The Synodical Brotherhood 


is building up emphasis on use of 
church literature, with an active litera- 
ture chairman in the person of John 
W. Kriner of DuBois. The Associated 
Brotherhoods of Erie and Vicinity have 
recently voted contributions to the 
Bethesda Home, the Lutheran Home 
for the Aged at Erie, Thiel College, and 
the new Immanuel Church, Lakewood, 
Erie. Butler County Lutheran men re- 
port a splendid rally in Trinity Church, 
Butler, with Dr. A. M. Steinfurth of 
Wilkinsburg, as their speaker. Men’s 
rallies in the Central Conference have 
been held in Zion Church, North Side, 
and Calvary, Wilkinsburg. 

The reporters from the Women’s 
Missionary Society consider their great- 
est news item for the New Year the 
over-subscription of the India Centen- 
nial Fund, $5,200 now raised against a 
goal of $5,000, and the fund growing. 


Student Work 


directed by Student Pastor Elmer P. 
Wentz, climaxed in four fall and winter 
programs of special nature. First was 
the Lutheran Student Association meet- 
ing at Carnegie Tech, with the Rev. 
August F. Brunn, St. Andrew’s Church 
(Missouri Synod), as discussion leader 
on the topic, “The Church in a Chang- 
ing World.” The annual Christmas 
supper, at Heinz House, University of 
Pittsburgh, with a varied program that 
included the story of “The Other Wise 
Man,” presented by Mr. W. F. Wentzel, 
director of the Western Pennsylvania 
Humane Society, and illustrated by 
him. A party for the East End hospital 
girls was held in Gustavus Adolphus 
Church (Augustana), with program 
prepared by Pastor Wentz and Pastor 
Paul Obenauf of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety. The Luther League of St. Paul’s 
Church (American Lutheran Church) 
entertained girls from the Presbyterian 
and Allegheny General Hospitals, and 
from Cotta Hall, our Inner Mission 
Hospice. 


Luther League 


Miss Hazel Nannah, executive secre- 
tary of the synodical Luther League 
reports that now the League, which is 
beginning its third year as a synodical 
society, enrolls 114 organized Leagues. 


By L. W. Rupp 


The largest membership in any local 
society is reported as 30, the average 
being between 15 and 20. In addition to 
its share in the Foreign Mission ob- 
jective of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica the synodical League is planning to 
furnish flat silver for the dining hall 
of the new dormitory at Thiel College. 


The Old People’s Home 

Zelienople, is organizing a women’s 
auxiliary. The auxiliary was formed 
by the wives of the Board members. 
The program is expanding with a view 
to enlisting one woman from each con- 
gregation in the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
present officers are Mrs. George A. 
Baldwin, president, Rochester, Pa.; 
Mrs. Ralph L. Smith, extension secre- 
tary, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Elmer A. Ortner, 
secretary, Rochester; Miss Emma 
Passavant, treasurer, Zelienople. 


Thiel College 


still receives congratulatory messages 
on the undefeated football season, one 
of the remarkable athletic achieve- 
ments, according to sports writers, of 
the 1941 season. Construction on the 
Women’s Residence Hall is proceeding. 
But the college adds to its items com- 
ment on the number of Thiel students 
soon to be called to military service. 
Some have already volunteered, and 
several who completed their primary 
air training at Thiel have won army 
and navy commissions. 


How Is It Done? 

The Sunday Night Service of Epiph- 
any Church, Lincoln district of Pitts- 
burgh, the Rev. Arthur C. Waldkoenig 
pastor, maintains an average regular 
attendance of 107. The congregation 
has 390 communing members. The re- 
markable average has elicited ques- 
tions. How is this done? The pastor’s 
answer is interesting. “The evening 
service finds its success in the pastor’s 
attitude toward it, and the training of 
the congregation over a period of 
years.” This pastor tries no “stunts,” 
no movies, no book reviews, no “name” 
speaker. The only “feature” seems to 
be the informal hymn-sing, when the 
congregation suggests favorites that 
they wish to sing. The sermon is a 
strictly Biblical exposition, as at The 
Service in the morning. “TI will not 
start book reviews until I have ex- 
hausted The Book, but I haven’t gotten 
that far yet.” Epiphany is a typical 
city congregation: at least half the 
membership is widely scattered. 


THE LUTHERAN 


The Father Heyer Centennial allows 
mention of the unusual honor enjoyed 
by the missionary societies of Bethany 
Church, East End, Pittsburgh, at their 
“One Hundred Years in India” dinner. 
They enjoyed the presence of Mrs. 
Frank Lancaster, a great-grand- 
daughter of Father Heyer, who re- 


viewed a number of incidents in the © 


life of this courageous missionary. 


Kittanning, county seat of Armstrong 
County, expects news from St. John’s 
Church, George N. Lauffer, D.D., pas- 
tor. Following through November and 
December these notable events appear: 
Armistice service with sermon by Dr. 
Lauffer, “Maintaining a Nation’s 
Ideals”; the annual Thank Offering 
Service of the missionary groups, with 
address by Miss Louise Byron, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India; an 
elaborate India Centennial Festival 
Dinner and program; the annual Father 
and Son Supper for the men of the 
church, with address by Robert S. 
Laing, principal of Kittanning High 
School; the annual holiday dinner of 
the Sunday School Young People’s De- 
partment, with address, “Playing the 
Game,” by Pastor Charles W. Pryor, 
Brick Church Parish; and in the Christ- 
mas programs several broadcasts of 
Christmas hymns and carols from the 
tower sound system by the church 
choir. 


Those looking for successful experi- 
ments in religious education may take 
note of the work being done by Pastor 
Frank H. Miller of the St. Petersburg 
Parish, who is teaching an elective 
course on “Bible History and Content” 
to 37 senior and juniors of the Emlen- 
ton High School. 


A Centennial Year 


Reading, Pa. St. Matthew’s began its 
centennial celebration the first Sunday 
in January with the Service of Holy 
Communion. The first service, which 
eventually led to the formation of St. 
Matthew’s, the oldest Lutheran Church 
in Reading conducting services in Eng- 
lish from the beginning, was held by 
the Rev. James L. Schock in the pub- 
lic buildings January 2, 1842. The con- 
gregation was formally organized 
March 13, 1842. 

Year-end reports of the congregation 
showed a healthy condition. Reports 
also showed that during the pastorate 
of W. R. Siegart, D.D., benevolent con- 
tributions of the congregation have 
been increased 50 per cent; the endow- 
ment has been increased sixfold; all 
indebtedness has been paid; and a sub- 
stantial bank balance is carried. During 
the centennial year it is planned to add 
100 new members to the Sunday school 
and thus make the year memorable. 
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y THE congregation of Grace Church, 
ellwood, the Rev. Russel P. Knoebel 
or, happily rededicated its com- 
pletely renovated edifice December 7. 

C. P. Swank, D.D., missionary superin- 
-tendent of the Central Pennsylvania 
- Synod, preached the sermons of the 


| day. Two former pastors of the con- 
| 
r 


gregation, Charles Lambert, D.D., of 
ysburg and the Rev. William I. Good 
of Easton, and a ministerial son of the 
congregation, the Rev. Charles Frazier 
of St. Clairsville, participated in spe- 
cial services during the week. 
____The $7,800 improvement program in- 
eluded a new roof, renovation of the 
_ pipe organ, construction of a new or- 
gan chamber, rebuilding of sanctuary 
front to conform with Lutheran archi- 
_ tecture, new lectern, pulpit, altar and 
altar panels, interior and exterior 
painting, refinishing of pews, new car- 
_ pet, installation of fluorescent lighting 
system. A complete set of altar ap- 
__ pointments and paraments, together 
_ with vestments for both choir and pas- 
tor, have been added, also new Com- 
mon Service Hymnals. 
_ A number of improvements were 
also made to the parsonage. During 
) the week of rededicatory services the 
_ congregation gave $3,500 in cash and 
pledged the remainder of the sum dur- 
ing the coming year. 


_ St. Mark’s congregation of the Friends 
_ Cove Charge, the Rev. Mervyn J. Ross 
pastor, held re-opening services De- 
_ cember 14 with the Rev. George I. 
Melhorn, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Bedford, preaching the sermon. The 
exterior of the church has been painted, 
’ the roof and steeple repaired, and the 
interior of the church redecorated. The 

- total cost of the work was $950. 
Members and friends of this charge 
_ have sustained a serious loss in the 
_ death of the pastor’s wife, after an ill- 
_ ness lasting a number of months. 
* Funeral services were held in Trinity 
_ Church, Bedford, December 29, in 
charge of Pastor George I. Melhorn, 
assisted by Dr. E. M. Morgan of Tyrone 
_ and the Rev. E. P. Windman of Everett. 
_ Mrs. Ross had made a host of friends 
in this conference, and the sympathy 
_ of many friends are extended to Pas- 

tor Ross. 


_ Sixtieth Anniversary 

Special services, marking the six- 
_ tieth anniversary of the congregation, 
_ were held during January at Fourth 
‘i Church, Altoona, the Rev. Raymond C. 
_ Shindler pastor. This congregation has 
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THE CHURCH AIDS THE COMMUNITY 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


grown from a meeting of twenty Lu- 
therans in 1882 to the present mem- 
bership of 375 communicants. Jacob 
Diehl, D.D., former president of Car- 
thage College and Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, delivered the first sermon of 
the observance Sunday morning, Jan- 
uary 4. Communion services, in charge 
of the pastor, were held the second 
Sunday of the month. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher of Harrisburg, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, delivered 
the sermon January 18. The special 
services were brought to a close Jan- 
uary 25 with special service of infant 
baptism and foreign mission appeal 
observance. 


The Rev. Paul J. Keller, former pas- 
tor of the Nittany Valley Charge of the 
Susquehanna Conference, has moved 
to Martinsburg, Blair County, and be- 
gun his duties as pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church January 1. Pastor Keller suc- 
ceeds the Rev. D. L. Shaffer, who is 
now devoting full time to teaching 
activities in the Morrison Cove Voca- 
tional High School, where he served as 
part-time instructor while pastor at 
St. Matthew’s. Pastor Keller was in- 
stalled by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, January 18. 


Community Co-operation 

An example of how the well-equipped 
church may serve the community was 
recently demonstrated in Bedford fol- 
lowing the disastrous fire which ser- 
iously damaged the comparatively new 
high school building. The facilities of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, of which the 
Rev. G. I. Melhorn is pastor, were made 
available for use by the school officials. 
The large and excellently equipped 
parish house has been used for class 
sessions and has proved a great aid to 
the school and the community. Little 
did this congregation think that such 
service to their community would be 
made possible through their efforts to 
provide their parish with adequate re- 
ligious education facilities. 


A new venture in this territory has 
been launched with the first session of 
the Lutheran Life Service School spon- 
sored by the Lutheran churches of 
Altoona and held in Second Church, 
the Rev. C. H. Hershey pastor. The 
first session was held the evening of 
January 12 and the school will con- 
tinue each Monday evening for a one- 
hour period for ten weeks. A Board 
of Education composed of R. K. Wine- 
brenner, president; R. F. Lesh, secre- 
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tary; W. E. Garlitz, treasurer; Renetta 
Heiss, librarian; Mrs. J. E. Gable, reg- 
istrar; has been organized and the fol- 
lowing faculty is serving the school: 
the Rev. Raymond C. Shindler, Jacob 
F. Flegler, D.D., the Rev. Fred R. 
Grenninger, the Rev. Carl M. Huddle, 
the Rey. John L. Barnes, and the Rev. 
Ralph W. Birk. The Rev. Paul L. 
Reaser has been chosen dean of the 
school. The following courses of in- 
struction are being given: “The Church 
Worker and His Group,” “The Church 
Worker and His Preparation,” “Study 
of the New Testament,” “Study of the 
History of the Christian Church,” 
“Studies in Social Problems,” and “The 
Gospel According to St. Luke.” Inter- 


-est in the school has proved the need 


and possibility of greater training op- 
portunities for those who desire to 
teach and work with Christian groups 
in Sunday school and church activ- 
ities. The need for such a school has 
been recognized for a long time and its 
advisability has now been proved. 


Dr. and Mrs. Strock in Our Midst 

Conference has profited greatly 
through the visits of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Roy Strock, two of our successful India 
missionaries, to the congregation on 
the territory in the interest of the 
Epiphany appeal. The fine spirit re- 
vealed by these Christian servants and 
their effective presentation of the 
cause should return results for the 
great cause of missions. We well re- 
member the visit of Dr. Strock with a 
number of pastors of the Blair County 
area at a two-hour period filled with 
information and inspiration. We are 
willing to work these furloughed ser- 
vants while they are home to rest; we 
should not be satisfied with anything 
less than our best efforts for the for- 
eign mission program. 


A familiar figure in our conference 
has come back to the fold. The Rev. 
E. N. Fry was installed as pastor of the 
Gallitzin Charge, December 21. Pastor 
Fry served the Breezewood Charge in 
Bedford County until several years ago, 
when he and his family moved to Mc- 
Connelsburg. While living there, how- 
ever, he served several Sundays each 
month at the State Tuberculosis San- 
itarium at Cresson, which work he will 
continue while located at Gallitzin. 
Their many friends are happy to wel- 
come the Fry family back to the con- 
ference and wish them success and 
happiness in their work at Gallitzin. 


The Rev. Arthur Foellner, assistant 
pastor of Messiah Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., of which Dr. Ross H. Stover 
is the pastor, took up his work as pas- 
tor of the Reynoldsville Charge in the 
Pittsburgh Synod January 1, 1942. 
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0 /F Eee of Cast Ohio 


THE RURAL CHURCH AND EDUCATION OCCUPY 
THE THOUGHT OF OHIO CITIZENS 


Tue feeling prevails in this part of 
the Church that at the end of this pres- 
ent war the rural church will be faced 
with greater opportunities than per- 
haps at any time in its history. The 
belief was indicated in the theme of the 
Tuscarawas County Institute for Town 
and Country Churches held January 7 
in the Sharon Moravian Church. The 
entire institute was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of “Emerging Opportunities of 
Town and Country Churches.” 
interest in the institute was very keen. 

War and opportunities for work in 
defense industries have combined to 
cause a serious drop in American col- 
lege and university attendance for the 
first time in a decade, figures released 
by Cincinnati University show. In 669 
approved institutions there are 838,715 
full-time students, a drop of 9.16 per 
cent below last year. “And,” predicts 
President Raymond Walters, “it ap- 
pears probable that collegiate attend- 
ance for 1942-43 will show a more 
serious dip.” Ohio State University has 
11,730 students 2,968 less than last 
year—ranking fifth among the ten 
largest unversities of the country. Be- 
ginning January 1, 1942, this university 
increased salaries of instructors and 
non-educational employees by $24,000. 


The Rev. James L. Keyser, pastor of 
Augsburg Church, Orrville, since grad- 
uation from Hamma Divinity School in 
1938, on January 1 became chaplain of 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Lan- 
caster. 


It was a happy day for the members 
of Evans Creek, one of the five 
churches of the Stone Creek Parish, 
Dr. Edward P. Scharf pastor, when the 
church was rededicated and a painting, 
“Christ Knocking at the Door,” was 
unveiled. The painting was made by 
Mrs. Olive Ridenhour Johnson, and she 
and her husband gave the beautiful 
altar frame which encloses it. The 
missionary society of this church spon- 
sored the annual Christmas Family 
Night at the Bakersville school, which 
was attended by 76 persons. The 
Christmas program was followed by an 
exchange of gifts. The offering was a 
contribution to Oesterlen Orphan Home 
for the purchase of recreational ma- 
terial. 


School of Religious Education 

In the Christmas holidays we ran 
across a very promising arrangement 
of a “School of Religious Education”— 
the plan of the Ross County Ministerial 
Association, which is conducting its 
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By L. W. Sirrerp 


school in Chillicothe, the county seat, 
January 20 to February 4. The twelve 
denominations of the county, embrac- 
ing some seventy churches, are co- 
operating. A high interest prevails 
throughout the county in this religious 
educational effort. The subjects used 
in the school are: “How the Bible Came 
to Be,” “The Children We Teach,” “The 
Democracy of Christianity,” “Under- 
standing Ourselves.” The dean of the 
school is the Rev. August Schneider, 
pastor of Calvary Church since grad- 
uation from Gettysburg Seminary in 
1933. 


In accordance with an annual holi- 
day custom, Christmas carols and or- 
gan selections were broadcast from the 
amplifying tower of Grace Church, 
Dover, every evening throughout 
Christmas week. Some of the selections 
were recordings and others were played 
by Pastor Ebert and Pauline Walter 
Lawrence, church organist. The music 
was greatly enjoyed in the community. 


In connection with the missionary 
work of our local churches the Thank- 
offering speakers for Stewardship 
Month were: Millersburg and Coshoc- 
ton, Mrs. L. W. Sifferd; Shanesville, 
Mrs. Edward Scharf; Dover, Mrs. James 
Miller. The latter is Eastern Confer- 
ence Thankoffering Secretary. 


The rally and banquet of the Tus- 
carawas Men’s Association was held in 
the New Philadelphia church. The at- 
tendance was most gratifying. The 
speaker was Arthur S. Koenrich of 
Canton. 


Grace Church, Dover, recently spon- 
sored a young people’s “get-acquainted 
meeting” which was attended by 270 
persons. The guest speaker was the 
Rev. Joseph Frease of Columbus. Miss 
Faye Kugler, treasurer of the Luther 
League of Ohio, also gave an address. 
Paul Ebert, Jr., son of this church, was 
recently selected by the Student Coun- 
cil of Muskingum College as one of 
thirteen students of that institution 
whose name appears in the 1941-42 
edition of Who’s Who in American 
Universities and Colleges. Selections 
are made on the basis of character, 
leadership, scholarship, and _ poten- 
tialities. 


The annual mid-winter Holy Com- 
munion Service of the Tuscarawas- 
Canton ministers was held in the Holy 
Trinity Church of the Stark County 
Parish, the Rev. C. L. Warstler pastor, 
January 13. The sermon was preached 
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by the Rev. Glen Bluckensderfer of © 
Magnolia, president of the Canton 
group. Pastor Tom Homrighausen of 
Canton was the liturgist. Preceding 
the Communion Pastor Dwight Miley 
of Wadsworth presented a paper on 
“The Pros and Cons of the Use of the © 
Pericopes.” 


The Tuscarawas Federation of Lu- 
ther Leagues is headed this year by 
Wayne Weinman of Beach City. Other 
officers are Helen Huff, Arthur Hothem, 
James Amos, Marian Keffer. The Rev. 
Walden Holl is adviser. 


The father of our pastor at Bolivar, 
the Rev. E. J. Gregg, and native of 
Vanatta, died during the Christmas 
holidays. 


The Tuscarawas Ministerial Associa- 
tion held its January meeting in the 
parsonage at Shanesville January 20. 
Informal discussion ran along the lines 
of missions in a world at war, the Mir- 
acle of the Virgin Birth, and Lenten 
themes. Wives of the ministers con- 
tributed a delightful covered dish 
dinner. 


“The Joy of Giving,” was the theme 
running through the quarterly joint 
meeting of the brotherhoods of the 
Stone Creek Parish held in the Stone 
Creek church recently. Pastor Sifferd 
was the speaker. 


110th Anniversary 

Three memorial gifts of members of 
the congregation were dedicated at the 
110th anniversary services of Em- 
manuel Church, New Philadelphia, re- 
cently. The gifts included altar vases, 
a picture for the Sunday school room, 
and $50 to purchase a memorial. The 
vases were given anonymously in honor 
of Mrs. Charles Barthelmeh, who re- 
cently retired after many years as head 
of the Junior Department of the Sun- 
day school. The picture was presented 
by the brotherhood, and the $50 by 
Mrs. Jessie Axx for a memorial for her 
husband. 

This church carried out a rather 
complete observance of Christmas. 
Wednesday evening preceding Christ- 
mas more than one hundred persons 
participated in the “Hanging of the 
Greens” in the decoration of the Sun- 
day school departments and the church 
auditorium. Carols were sung through- 
out the church during the evening. 
Besides exercises by the children’s 
departments, the Sunday school gave 
a play, “Nobody’s Child,” Sunday 
evening. Christmas Eve a candlelight 
service was held which was preceded 
with carols sung by the Luther League. 
Pastor Holl preached on “Christ In- 
vades the World.” Christmas gifts went 
out to needy families, Oesterlen Home, 
Good Shepherd Home, and the Red 


Cross. 


(Continued from page 2) 


Joseph F. Guffey was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, in 1875. He en- 
tered the Senate in 1935 and was re-elected 
in 1940 for the present term. 
In reply to an inquiry from Tue LuTueran, 
_he wrote: “It has been my pleasure to spon- 
sor a number of pieces of legislation and to 
_ have been instrumental in obtaining the pas- 
sage of the Guffey Coal Act, which is con- 
sidered by the bituminous coal industry and 
_ the men who work in the mines as a saviour 
_ of the industry and the jobs of the men. I 
also was instrumental in obtaining the pas- 
_ sage of the last enacted Merchant Marine 


sistance to our war efforts.” 


Alben William Barkley, Democrat, of 
Paducah, Ky., was born in Graves County, 
_ Ky., November 24, 1877. He is a lawyer by 
_ profession, was elected prosecuting attorney 
for McCracken County, Ky., in 1905 for a 
term of four years; judge of the McCracken 
‘County Court; then elected to the Sixty- 
third and all succeeding Congresses; elected 
- to United States Senate from Kentucky for 
_ term beginning March 4, 1927; re-elected for 
_ the term beginning March 4, 1933; and re- 
selected for term beginning January 3, 1939. 


Henrik Shipstead reports of himself that 
‘he was born in Minnesota in 1881; member 
“of the United States Senate for the past 
eighteen years; Lutheran. Who’s Who in 
America informs an inquirer concerning his 
career that his profession is that of den- 
tistry, for the practice of which he moved 
to Minneapolis in 1920. His political career 
‘began during his residence in Glenwood, 
-Minn., and consisted of service as mayor, as 
a member of the Minnesota House of Rep- 
resentatives, and culminated in his election 
to the United States Senate in 1922. He has 
‘been continued as senator since that date. 


FROM THE HOUSE 


_ The Congressmen appointed by 

‘Speaker Rayburn to membership on 
the commission are Guy L. Moser, 
Douglasville, Pa.; Francis E. Walter, 
Easton, Pa.; Charles L. Gerlach, Allen- 
town, Pa.; and J. Roland Kinzer, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


‘ Guy L. Moser, who represents the Four- 
' teenth Pennsylvania District in the House 
of Representatives, was born in Berks 
County in 1886 and has since been a res- 

ident of that portion of Pennsylvania. He 
served in the Post Office Department of the 
nation and later with investment banking. 

His election to Congress was in 1937. He has 
manifested particular interest in obtaining 
the appointment of the Muhlenberg Bicen- 
tennial Commission having introduced House 
J. R. No. 140. 


Francis E. Walter, Easton, Pa., has repre- 
sented the Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 


trict of Pennsylvania for five successive 


terms. He was born in Easton in 1894 and 
educated in George Washington University. 
‘He served in the Air Service of the United 
States Navy overseas from 1917 to 1919. Dis- 
charged from that war with the rank of en- 

' sign and later made Lieutenant Commander, 
U. S. Naval Reserve, he was called to active 
duty January 1942. Congressman Walter is 
a member of St. John’s Lutheran Church of 
his home city. 


Charles L. Gerlach, Republican, of Allen- 
town, Pa.; born in Bethlehem, Northampton 


County, Pa., September 14, 1895; married 
November 16, 1916, to Florence I. Hillegass; 
educated in public schools of Bethlehem; 
partner of Allentown Supply Co., wholesale 
and retail fuels, burners, and heat condition- 
ers; Republican State committeeman, 1936-37; 
chairman of organization committee for Re- 
publican clubs in Lehigh County; past pres- 
ident of Post L, T. P. A.; member of the 
Moravian Church; thirty-second degree 
Mason, Shriner, Moose, Owl, and Eagle; 
elected to the Seventy-sixth Congress on 
November 8, 1938; re-elected to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 


J. Roland Kinzer, Republican, of Lan- 
easter, was born on a farm in East Earl 
Township, Lancaster County, Pa., March 28, 
1874; attended the public schools; graduated 
from Lancaster (Pa.) High School in 1891 
and Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa., in 1896; member of Lancaster 
County bar since 1900; married Bertha Sny- 
der of Lancaster, Pa.; Chi Phi Fraternity; 
Lutheran; county solicitor, 1912-23; delegate 
to the Republican National Convention at 
Kansas City in 1928; elected to the Seventy- 
first Congress; re-elected to the Seventy- 
second and succeeding Congresses. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 


To meet the demand of the present 
emergency for college-trained young 
men and women, new students will be 
admitted to a special freshman class at 
Gettysburg College at the beginning of 
the second semester. 

Under the new program, students 
taking military training in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps unit at Get- 
tysburg will receive academic credit 
for this course, as requested by the 
United States War Department. 

Following an educational trend which 
is expected to grow by leaps and 
bounds in the realm of higher educa- 
tion, Gettysburg is establishing the 
new set-up for the benefit of high 
school students graduating at mid- 
term, although any qualified applicant 
who wishes to begin his college educa- 
tion may apply for admission. 

It is expected that the new plan will 
be of considerable benefit to men sub- 
ject to the probable lowering of the 
selective service age who want to ac- 
quire the pre-requisite two years of 
college training to enter the air corps as 
flying cadets. 


The Rev. Walter N. Yount, pastor of 
the Crouse Parish, Crouse, N. C., has 
been confined to his home since De- 
cember 5, when he suffered a compound 
fracture of the left ankle. He lost con- 
trol of his car on a rural road in the 
parish. The car overturned three times, 
breaking his ankle. His work was taken 
care of in December by neighboring 
pastors. Since the first of January, the 
Rev. J. A. Yount, his father, has filled 
his pulpit. Pastor Yount expects to be 
able to resume his duties by the middle 
of February. 
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THE “LUTHERAN” 
IN A FIREHOUSE! 


For the second year Rev. Geo. R. F. 
Tamke, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Union City, N. J., is sending 
THE LUTHERAN to each of the six 
Fire Companies in Union City as his 
personal gift. 


He writes: 

“THE LUTHERAN, as a weekly vis- 
itor at our firehouses, is making a 
very splendid contribution in our city. 
The Lutheran Church is better known, 
better understood, and more discussed 
than ever before.” 


Fourteen additional congregations are 
now making a canvass for subscriptions 
so that their members may receive the 
valuable Lenten issues now being 
planned. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
Glen Rock, 

Jerusalem, Mervin E. Smith 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE SYNOD 
Florence, Ky. 

Hopeful, H. M. Hauter 
MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, : 
Nativity, Frederic H. Eidam 


Philadelphia 
Friedens, M. O. Dietrick 
MISSISSIPPI SYNOD 


Burns 
Zion 
Providence 


Forest 
Bethlehem 


Pulaski 
Luther Chapel 
Sallis 
New Hope 
NEW YORK SYNOD 
East Potter 
St. John’s, Rudolf Ludwig 
NORTHWEST SYNOD 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Golgotha, Gottfried Kempf 


OHIO SYNOD 


Franklin 
Stettler 
St. Paul’s 


James R. Baldwin 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 


Marion 
Marion, John R. Brokhoff 


O. M. Morgan 


MANY CONGREGATIONS should sign up 
NOW for a systematic canvass of the mem- 
bers for subscriptions so that the valuable 
Lenten issues will reach more homes in 
each congregation. 


PASTORS, do not overlook the value of the 
printed page in your local work and the 
general program of the Church. 


Write for particulars NOW! 
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Nova Scotia News 


By Dovucias A. Conran 


CHRISTMAS was joyfully celebrated in 
all parts of the Nova Scotia Synod. 
Special services were held, pageants 
were presented, and programs of recita- 
tions and songs featured the glad festal 
season. 


At Halifax, the Church of the Resur- 
rection held its annual Carol-Candle- 
light Service at midnight Christmas 
Eve, when a goodly number of wor- 
shipers celebrated the birthday of the 
Christ child. A pageant was presented 
the Sunday evening before Christmas, 
and the Sunday school presented its 
Christmas program the Sunday eve- 
ning following the festival. The church 
was decorated with spruce evergreens, 
with one large tree with its many lights, 
occupying an important corner. The 
Junior and Senior Choirs sang special 
music at the services. 


The Christmas meeting of the Men’s 
Club of Resurrection Church was held 
at the home of the Rev. B. Hindal, pas- 
tor of the Norwegian Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, who had invited the men to be 
with him on that occasion. Pastor 
Hindal told us much about the customs 
of celebrating Christmas in Norway. 
Christmas carols in English and Nor- 
wegian were sung, and refreshments, 
“a la Norwegian,” were served. 


The 34th Halifax Cub Pack of Res- 
urrection Church presented an evening 
of entertainment, and a display of their 
work recently. The program was ar- 
ranged by the cubmaster, Pastor Con- 
rad, and an appreciative audience saw 
the work that is being done by this 
fine group of boys. The presentation 
of the new equipment and badges to 
the boys for work done was a feature 
of the program. 


Our Norwegian brethren had many 
celebrations of the Christmas festival 
in order that all men might have the 
chance to have a part in them. Christ- 
mas night a Norwegian Christmas party 
was attended by 160 people. The time- 
honored custom of going around the 
Christmas tree was followed, and many 
ancient Norwegian carols were sung. 
Your reporter was privileged to bring 
the greetings of the Lutheran Church 
in Canada to these men who are many 
miles from home and their loved ones. 


The Women’s Missionary Societies of 
the Nova Scotia Synod held an India 
Centennial Banquet early in December 
in the hall of Zion Church, Lunenburg. 
This event coincided with similar ban- 
quets held throughout our United Lu- 
theran Church, which celebrated the 
successful raising of a special fund of 
$50,000 to be devoted to special work 


on the India Mission field. The Nova 
Scotia Synodical Society oversub- 
scribed its apportionment for this cause. 

The program for the occasion was 
in charge of the president, Mrs. Archi- 
bald Mader of Mahone Bay, with the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker of Bridgewater 
and the Rey. George Innes of Lunen- 
burg taking part in the devotional 
period. Following a resume of one 
hundred years of missionary work in 
India, an impressive candle-lighting 
ceremony took place in honor of 
“Father Heyer,” the first Lutheran mis- 
sionary to India in 1842; also to the 
190,000 baptized Christians of the Lu- 
theran Church in India and to the Lu- 
theran Church in North America for 
support of this work. 

A slogan, “What of the Next Cen- 
tury?” gave expression to the hope of 
a strong independent church in India. 


The Rev. G. Durst of Kitchener, Ont., 
has arrived on the field to supply the 
Mahone Bay Parish for some months. 
Friends of Pastor Nonamaker will be 
interested to learn that he is showing 
a steady improvement in health. 


The Rev. V. J. Monk of the Midville 
Parish has gone to his home in Ontario, 
to spend a two months’ vacation with 
his relatives. 


Kansas City Church 
Enlarged 


Children’s Memorial Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., J. A. McCulloch, D.D., pas- 
tor, is reaping the fruits of a vigorous 
building campaign, in which a new au- 
ditorium has been provided for rapidly 
expanding needs. The building, with 
basement, was dedicated January 4. The 
Rev. H. J. McGuire, Elgin, Ill., a for- 
mer pastor of the congregation, was the 
guest speaker. Pastor McGuire began 
the gathering of the building fund. 

Constructed along colonial lines, of 
dark red shades of brick, with a white 
spire which is visible over a large part 
of Kansas City, the church is well 
adapted to the purposes for which it 
was erected. The main auditorium is 
entered through heavy paneled doors, 
opening upon a vestibule floored with 
asphalt tile. Aisles and chancel are 
carpeted. A beautiful cathedral glass 
window above the altar depicts “Christ 
in Gethsemane,” a memorial. Another 
memorial is the pair of seven-branched 
candlesticks which adorn the altar. The 
altar was remodeled as a special gift 
of another member. 

The cost of the building has been 
cared for largely by voluntary gifts re- 
ceived over a period of years. Special 
appreciation is due William Volker, 
local furniture manufacturer who is 
not a member of this congregation, for 


his gift of $5,000. The debt will not 
exceed $6,000. 
With this improved epuipment con- 


gregation and pastor hope to be able © 


to render greater service to the com- 
munity, the synod, and to the United 
Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. C. C. Warfel, who served 
as assistant pastor to Dr. J. A. Mc- 
Culloch at Children’s Memorial Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., from June 1940 to 
October 1941, is now pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Nokomis, IIL. 

Pastor Warfel, during his stay in the 
Kansas Synod, took an active part in 
young people’s work, and gave valuable 
assistance during preparation and in- 
itiation of the recently completed build- 
ing program of the Children’s Memo- 
rial Church. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


DaMaGES amounting to more than 
$10,000 resulted from an early morning 
blaze which swept North Hall, women’s 
dormitory at Wagner College, Staten 
Island, N. Y., December 26. Flames 
badly burned the roof, attic, and the 
third and second stories of the build- 
ing, while the rest was damaged by 
smoke and water. 

President Clarence C. Stoughton re- 
ported that repairs will be begun im- 
mediately. Half of the girls were able 
to move back into the dormitory by 
the time classes were resumed. The 
others have been given temporary ac- 
commodations in Ludwig Cottage, a 
smaller women’s dormitory, in Cunard 
Hall, and in faculty homes on the 
campus. 

Acting on suggestions submitted by 
a special teachers’ committee on de- 
fense activity, the Wagner faculty has 
approved a course of study which will 
allow qualified students to earn a 
bachelor’s degree within three years. 
The new program will go into effect 
February 2. Of most concern to the 
students is the plan of speeding up 
instruction time. 

An extension of the summer vaca- 
tion is also provided to permit students 
to work longer in essential industries, 
and to allow two six-week sessions of 
summer school to be given. The ath- 
letic program will also be extended in 
co-operation with the present stress in 
physical fitness, and students and fac- 
ulty members will be encouraged to 
give at least five hours a week to 
civilian wartime activities. 

The college board has also an- 
nounced that provisions will be made 
for credit to be granted students leav- 
ing for military service, if they will 
apply for credit to the college after 
their service period is completed, and 
if they meet such tests as the college 
may prescribe. 

—Wagner College Press Bureau. 
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_ Appointment for 
Love (Univ.) 
_ Chas. Boyer 
| R. Denny 
___&. Pallette 

| . M. Sullavan 


Tf Youre Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


; Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Comedy based on premise 
that the husband of a suc- 
cessful physician must per- 
force be jealous of all his 
wife’s professional activity. 


Ball of Fire 
(RKO) 

Dana Andrews 
Gary Cooper 
B. Stanwyck 
H. Travers 


Cadet Girl (Fox) 
_ Carole Landis 
G. Montgomery 
J. Shepperd 


_ Obliging Young 
Lady (RKO) 
Eve Arden 
Joan Carroll 

E. O’Brien 
Ruth Warrick 


_ Shadow of the 
Thin Man 
(MGM) 

! Dickie Hall 

] Myrna Loy 

\ Wm. Powell 


They Died With 
Their Boots On 
(War.) 

. O. DeHavilland 
Errol Flynn 
; A. Kennedy 
: John Litel 


. 


Town, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 


Comedy. Staid office-home 
life of eight bachelor pro- 
fessors is radically altered 
when slangy dancer seeks 
refuge with them to avoid 
police. 


A sophisticated trifle, directed with 
finesse and frequently with effective 
humor. The plot struggles hard to 
keep going, but in the end nothing 
much has happened. Empty bril- 
liance. M 


Certain portions—particularly those 
dealing with research into slang— 
are delightful, but film drags, and 
whimsy with which old professors 
are treated tends to go overboard. 
Fair comedy. M, Y 


Comedy, with swing music 
against a story of how a 
West Point cadet over- 
comes lure of swing and 
marriage to keep true to 
army tradition. 


A thin, artificial plot that fails to in- 
terest or convince. Trivial but harm- 
less. Yi 


Comedy. Paths of a re- 
porter and a lovely young 
lady seem destined to cross, 
but complications arise to 
provide comic interludes. 


Mystery-comedy, with de- 
tective leaving customary 
tippling just long enough to 
solve gambling-syndicate 
murders. 


A very routine story, but delight- 
fully comic touches in direction and 
characterization lift it from intended 
“B” category to unpretentious excel- 
lence. 1 op Gout Gs 


Another in this, sophisticated, 
smoothly-directed series, its plot 
very obvious and routine for a mys- 
tery and marred by emphasis on 
liquor as incidental comedy device. 
Regrettable. 


Historical. Romanticized 
exploits of General Custer 
from West Point days to 
final massacre on Big Horn, 
stressing his impetuosity 
and love of glory. 


Designed for those who like plenty 
of action, no matter how ruthless. 
To its credit is treatment of Indians 
as real people with just cause for 
revolt. Departure from historical 
fact not particularly objectionable. 
Tense, exciting. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Harmon 
of Michigan, It Started With Eve, Life Begins for Andy Hardy, Men of Boys’ 


1 For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Blossoms in the Dust. 


Citizen Kane, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was 


_ My Valley, Ku Kan, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, 
_ Major Barbara, Meet John Doe, The Men in Her Life, Remember the Day, One 
_ Foot in Heaven, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion, Target for 


HI Tonight. 
, 
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MEMORIAL GIFT TO SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Miss Minprep Focut of New York 
City and Selinsgrove, Pa., daughter of 
Dr. J. B. Focht, one-time president of 
Susquehanna University and grand- 
daughter of Dr. Peter Born, the first 


q principal of the Collegiate Department 


of Missionary Institute, the forerunner 
of this college, transferred by deed of 


gift to Susquehanna University an or- 


chard lot at her home adjoining the 
university's campus, according to an 
announcement made by President G. 
Morris Smith, D.D. It is planned to 


_ mame one of the classrooms in the pro- 


posed new building at Susquehanna in 
memory of Dr. Peter Born and in grat- 
itude for the gift. 

In making her gift, a valued addition 
to the campus, Miss Focht wrote Pres- 
ident Smith as follows: “I wish it to be 
regarded as a gift made in memory of 
my grandfather, Dr. Peter Born, to 
whom the land originally belonged. I 
feel that this is particularly suitable, 
inasmuch as my grandfather was the 
first principal of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of Missionary Institute.” 

—News Bureau. 
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Worship, a primary concern of 
congregations and individuals, is 
also one of the major aspects of 
the deacon’s work and interest, 
though its importance is not always 
appreciated. 


The Deacon and Cforship 
A STUDY BOOK 
for Church Councilmen 


The Deacon 
and Worship 


A Study Book 
for Church Councilmen 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


A follow-up of our former 
widely-used text, “Forty Thou- 
sand Strong,” this study book 
contains a surprising amount of 
information regarding the du- 
ties of church councilmen in 
the realm of worship. 


Covering a wide range of ma- 
terial, it may be used as a study 
text in connection with meet- 
ings of the church council, at 
special discussion meetings, or 
for individual study or reading. 


Chapter Subjects Include: 


What Is Worship?; Meeting 
the Common Service Book; 
Liturgical Ways; A Variety of 
Responsibilities in the Service; 
Christian Symbols; Music and 
Worship; Receiving the Ser- 
mon; The Holy Communion; 
Family and Personal Devotions; 
What Worship Does In Me. 


20 cents a copy; 6 for 90 cents; 
$1.75 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


13th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago Columbia 
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Tributes to John O. Evjen 


ARMIN GEORGE WENG, President, 
Illinois Synod: 


“THE Illinois Synod and the United 
Lutheran Church lose an outstanding 
scholar in the passing of Dr. John Evjen 
of Carthage College. Seldom has a man 
been so beloved by his pupils, and sel- 
dom has a teacher made such an im- 
press upon the lives of his students as 
has Dr. Evjen. His genial personality 
and his kind spirit will be sorely missed 
at Carthage College. 

“His passing is a loss to Lutheran 
scholarship. A prodigious writer, who 
delved into many and varied subjects, 
his was the kind of scholarship the 
Church sorely needs. With several con- 
tributions of the thought-provoking 
kind as unfinished projects, his de- 
parture at this time is all the more 
unfortunate.” 


JOHN SCHMIDT, Professor, 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
South Carolina: 


“With the death of Dr. John O. 
Evjen world Lutheranism has suffered 
a great loss. His deep scholarship and 
ecumenical spirit will be greatly missed 
as we sail the uncharted seas that lie 
ahead. 

“But to his former students his death 
brings great personal loss, as well. He 
was an inspiring teacher, a sound 
scholar and a man of great faith. He 
gave us new insights into the riches of 
grace that are in Christ, insights that 
have made us better Christians and 
better preachers than we would have 
been otherwise. 

“Through eternity we shall be grate- 
ful for the wisdom and friendship of 
Dr. Evjen.” 


RUDOLPH G. SCHULZ, President, 
Carthage College: 


Dr. EvJEN was truly a great man. He 
made a profound impression on many 
of the keenest minds of our Church 
today. 

News of the death of Dr. Evjen 
brought many tributes to his bereaved 
family. One former student wrote: 

“Many people will tell you of their 
affection for John Evjen. I wonder if 
I may speak for a whole generation of 
his students? He shaped our minds 
and informed our spirits; he gave us 
knowledge—and much more, a deep 
love for learning. These are things 
which will live. I cannot think of my 
ministry without dear Dr. Evjen. He 
meant more to the development of my 
faith than any other person. I remem- 
ber him first plodding over the hill on 
the way to his classes in Hamma Hall 
(Wittenberg College); and I remember 
him last as he lectured here last July 


DR. JOHN OLUF EVJEN 


—still the same, everlastingly young in 
mind and spirit, curious, enquiring, 
charming and deepening us all by the 
wonderful range and precision of his 
mind. 

“What Dr. Evjen means in the minds 
of our generation no one can ever es- 
timate. I shall not try. I do know that 
when I heard of his death I felt sud- 
denly lonely and poor—as though the 
richest thing I had known was gone. 
But it isn’t gone. The work that he 
did upon us, his students, is a monu- 
mental and permanent thing. He made 
us love honesty and hate presumption; 
seek truth, and despise falseness; per- 
ceive the real and the true behind the 
seeming and the apparent. The seed 
that he planted has not yet come to 
life. But it will. There are many of us 
who are resolved that it shall. And 
that is the only kind of remembrance 
he would have wanted.” 


OBITUARY 


Dr. John Oluf Evjen 


professor of pee of history at Carthage 
College, Carthage, Ill., since 1930, dean since 
1933, and one of the truly great scholars in the 
Lutheran Church, died suddenly of a heart ail- 
ment at the Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
January 4. He had been meeting his classes 
regularly until the beginning of the Christmas 
recess and had gone to the hospital for obser- 
vation and treatment. 

Funeral services were conducted at Carthage 
by the Rev. Charles Landwere, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Carthage, assisted by Dr. D. Bruce 
Young of Shelby, Ohio, a long-time friend, and 
Dr. R. G. Schulz, president of Carthage Col- 
lege. The presence at this service of many 
former seminary students who traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to pay their last respect to their 
beloved teacher, was a heart-stirring tribute. 

Born at Ishpeming, Mich., December 13, 1874, 
educated at Augsburg College and Theological 
Samtce not and the University of Leipzig, where 
he won his Ph.D in 1903, Dr. Evjen spent prac- 
tically his entire ministry in the educational 
work of the Lutheran Church, serving as a 
teacher at Augsburg, Gettysburg, Wittenberg 
and Carthage colleges. From 1919 to 1923 he 
was president of North Dakota State Normal 
School. In 1928 Carthage College conferred 
u ca him the honorary degree of Doctor of 

eology. 


LIGHTS 


(A Housetop Meditation) 
By Sister Clara Bailey 


THE canopy of heaven high 

It set ablaze with light, 

For many years such a display 

Has not been for men’s sight. 

The God of all the Universe, 

In rainbow shades the skies immerse_ 


What is the meaning of it all? 

“The Northern Lights,” is the reply; 
This great phenomenon reflects 
The sun rays in a starlit sky, 

And tells to every heart sincere 
With God above, we need not fear. 


Oh for more eyes that we might see 
The changing lights upon the screen, 
A flicker here, another there 

In purple, blazing red and green. 
We, earthly lights, as those above, 
Should be reflectors of God’s love. 


While cannons roar in many lands, 
And boats patrol the sea, 

The One who set the stage of lights 
Loves us, both you and me. 

The stage of earth is being set 
But not with guns and bayonet. 


In all the plans of this great world, 

One thing God has made plain, 

He wishes peace upon the earth 

And sent His Son to Reign. 

Oh human lights! pray peace may 
come; 

The world be won to Christendom. 


A brilliant linguist, many of Dr. Evjen's 
scholarly works—which totaled more than 400 
articles and 35 books—were written in Swedish, 
Norwegian, Danish, German and English. Among 
his outstanding articles and books were the fol- 
lowing: Die Staatsumwalzung in Danemark im 
Jahre 1660; Scandinavia and the Book of Con- 
cord; Christian Worship; En Boganmeldelse; Et 
Kapitel fra Symbolforpligtelsens Historie; Lu- 
theran Germany and the Book of Concord; 
Veiledning i den Lutherske Frikirkes Principer; 
Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 1630- 
1674; Luther and the Reformation; Naadega- 
verne og Embedet; The Teacher’s College—Its 
Place in the Educational Phe The Berken- 
meyer Library—A Two ndred Years’ Old 
Church Library Found at Wittenberg College; 
Some Aspects of the Work and Requirements 


. of a Graduate School of Theology; Philosophy 


and Education; The Benediction, A Blessing or 
a Prayer? The Ministry and Ordination; Kirche 
Gnadengabe und Amt; Nathan Soderblom; 
Rudolph Sohm; Two Theological Thinkers of 
Denmark; Swedish Theology Today; Life of 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, which was one of his 
latest and best works. In addition to these he 
was a contributor to such widely known works 
as Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, Herzog-Haucks 
Protestantische Realencyclopadie (Leipzig), Dr. 
Ruoff’s Volume Library, Ferm’s “What is Lu- 
theranism?” Norlie’s “The Translated Bible,” 
and Dictionary of American Biography. 

A clerical member of the Illinois Synod of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, Dr. 
Evjen also held membership in the Modern 
Language Association of America, American 
Association of University Professors, Societe 
Academique d’Histoire Internationale, Deutsche 
Philosophische Gesellschaft, the International 
Committee of the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference of Dresden. He was one of the two 
Americans to hold membership in the Society 
for Church History in Germany. 

Dr. Evjen’s ability to inspire Spe people 
for a love of true scholar i is well exem- 
plified in his own family. All six of his chil- 
dren are graduates of Lutheran colleges. Of 
these six, five have received advance degrees 
from some of the most prominent graduate uni- 
versities in the nation. The sixth since d- 
uating from college has become a registered 
nurse. 

To recognize Dr. Evjen as a great scholar was 
not to appreciate him fully. His scholarship 
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the by-product of a passionate love for the 

el rather than scholastic recognition, which 

as a result of an ambition to achieve 

i heights. With him Christ had to be 
or not at all. “Theology must teach 

alone, Grace alone, Faith alone, Scrip- 

alone,” he once told his colleagues. He 

lost the pewer to grow. He once told a 

student, “I try to revise my core ig A 
five years,” a statement which could be 
isunderstood by those who did not know the 
depth of the man’s spirituality. Though never 
ye to compromise with mediocrity in scholar- 
hip, he was sympathetic and understanding in 
his ju ent of others. He was fond of shar- 
with his students a statement attributed to 

Foerster of Frankfort-am-Main: “It is a 

s thing to call a man a Christian, but it is 

ven more daring to refuse to recognize him 

as a Christian.” 

Asa tribute to the high esteem in which Dr. 
en was held by his colleagues at Carthage 
ege, faculty, students, friends and members 
Trinity Lutheran Church are making pro- 
mn for memorializing Dr. Evjen irfa fitting 

er in the new library building which is 
now under construction on the college campus. 

1 Dr. Evjen is survived by his widow, Selma, 

to whom he was married in Berlin, Germany, 
A t 10, 1904, and six children, Siegfried, 
Victor, Rudolph, Margaret, Henry, Myrtle. 

4 Rudolph G. Schulz, Jr. 


Mrs. Abraham G. Fastnacht 


_ Mary E. Warren, widow of the late Rev. Dr. 
_A. G. Fastnacht died January 9 at her home in 
York, Pa., in the ninety-second year of her 
age. Death was the result of the infirmities of 
age. Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Allie F. 
Seibert, at home; a son, Warren E. Fastnacht, 
| New York City; four grandchildren, and five 
_ great-grandsons. 
_ Mrs. Fastnacht was a member of Union Lu- 
_theran Church and Sunday school, York, Pa., 
for sixty-five years and was a charter member 
and one of the organizers of the Women’s Mis- 
moary Society and the Ladies’ Aid of the 
‘church. She and her husband served the church 
in Boiling Springs, Mt. Holly Charge; Union 
Church, York; and Calvary urch, Dover, Pa. 


* 


He retired from the active ministry in 1916 and ° 


_ died in 1927. 

Mrs. Fastnacht was the author of a booklet 
which gave her memories of the Battle of Get- 
pysbure, where she lived as a girl. She was 

one of the few remaining persons who heard 
Lincoln’s address at Ge ryepure. 
The funeral was held Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
_uary 11, from her home. e Rev. Carl R. 
Simon, pastor of Union Church, officiated. In- 
_terment took place in Greenmount Cemetery. 
ty P. L. Foulk. 


- Alexander H. MacLaughlin 
y 


passed into eternal life at his home at Atlanta, 
a., December 22, 1941, after an illness of two 
_ years. He was born in a Lutheran parsonage, 
_ October 8, 1905, the son of the late Charles P. 
_ MacLaughlin, D.D., and Annie P. MacLaughlin, 
whose names are prominently identified with 
the work of the church in Chicago, Ill.; Myers- 
, dale and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Concord, N. C.; and 
Atlanta, Ga. 
_ He received his early education at the Col- 
_legiate Institute, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., and later 
at Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, where he 
was distinguished not only as a good. student 
_ but as a fine athlete. 
As a gifted and affable young man he won 
_ his way into the hearts of all who knew him. 
He was known and loved by many for his 
_ beautiful Christian character, his friendly dis- 
‘position, his unselfish nature and his generous 
y spirit of helpfulness and good will. He was a 
: ‘ominent member of the Church of the Re- 
, mer, Atlanta, where he was honored several 
_ times by being elected to official position. Be- 
side serving as superintendent of the Bible 
_ school, he was a member of the church coun- 
cil, and for a number of years sang in the 


choir. 
He is survived by his wife, formerly Elizabeth 
_ Etheridge; two sons, Henry and Peter; his 
3 mother; a sister, Mrs. J. C. Harvard, Atlanta; 


GOWNS 
Lailing Goal 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
. materials and colors, Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 


and a brother, Charles P. MacLaughlin, Con- 
cord, N. C. 

His earthly remains were laid to rest in West 
View Cemetery, Atlanta, Ga., after burial serv- 
ices were conducted by his pastor, John L. 
Yost, D.D. “Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” John L. Yost. 


Floyd P. Milleman, Jr. 


son of the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, pastor of 
Holy Communion Church, Berlin, N. J., and 
Carolyn A. (Hundertmark) Milleman, passed 
into eternal life December 19, after a strepto- 
coccic throat infection of twenty-four hours. 

Floyd, Jr., was born in Berlin, N. J., August 
1, 1933. Services were conducted December 22, 
from the church in Berlin, N. J., with E. P. 
Pfatteicher, D.D., the Rev. Karl C. Henry, and 
the Rev. C. D. Heft officiating. 

The body was laid to rest in the Berlin Ceme- 
tery with the Rev. C. D. Heft reading the 
burial service. F. P. M. 


Mrs. Mervyn J. Ross 


Edith Irene Ross, wife of the Rev. Mervyn J. 
Ross, died at her home in Bedford, Pa., Decem- 
ber 26, 1941. She was the daughter of Isaac A. 
and Nancy E. Gates, and was born October 13, 
1886. She was united in marriage with Pastor 
Ross in the First Lutheran Church, Tyrone, Pa., 
March 19, 1919. 

As a true and faithful pastor’s wife she served 
the church in Belleville, Pa., for four years and 
in the Friends Cove Parish, Bedford, Pa., for 
eighteen years. 

he is survived by her husband; two step- 
daughters, Mrs. Andrew Lebeda, Homestead, 
Pa., and Miss Rhea Ross, at home; and three 
brothers, Wilson V. Gates, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Samuel C. Gates, Tyrone; and Isaac L. Gates, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity Church, 
Bedford, Pa., and in the First Lutheran Church, 
Tyrone, December 29. The services were con- 
ducted by Pastors George I. Melhorn, E. P. 
Windman and E. M. Morgan. Interment took 
place in Tyrone. 

Mrs. Ross lived in Christ, for Christ and 
died to live with Christ. E. M. Morgan. 


SYNODS 


The convention of the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod will convene February 10-12, 1942, in 
old, historic Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Ga., 
the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk pastor. The president, 
John L. Yost, D.D., will preach the opening 
sermon at 7.30 P. M., Tuesday, the tenth. The 
Lord’s Supper will be administered. 

John W. Mangum, Sec. 


The 113th annual convention of the Lutheran 
Synod of Virginia will convene at Roanoke, 
Va., in St. Mark’s Church, J. L. Sieber, D.D., 
pastor, February 3, 1942, at 7.00 P. M. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


_ The annual luncheon of the Women’s Auzil- 
iary of the Philadelphia Theological Seminary 
will be held Wednesday, February 4, at one 
o’clock in the Gimbel Tea Room, Ninth and 
Market Sts., Philadelphia. Dr. O. Fred Nolde 
will speak. All women of the church are cor- 
dially invited. Thelma S. Ruff, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, D.D., M. J., from 1603 Parkood Blvd., 
Schenectady, N. Y., to 1063 Parkwood Blvd., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cline, R. H., from 503 Virginia Ave., Roanoke, 
Va., to Box 1643, Roanoke, Va. 

Gardner, D.D., Clarence E., from 700 S. Atlantic 
Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla., to 929 N. Atlantic 
Ave., Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Harshman, D.D., Ralph, from 7423 Dellbank 
Drive, Cleveland, Ohio, to 7423 Delvank 
Drive, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Humbert, Calvin E., from Cherryville, Pa., to 
P. O. Box 1, Oley, Pa. 

Keehley, John, from 606 E. 7th St., Erie, Pa., 
to 714 E. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 


Keener, John D., from 52 S. Hancock St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Dushore, Pa. 
Lehman, Martin E., from 9102 Melville St., 


Detroit, Mich., to Walsh, II. 
Motz-kus, F. E., from Ely, Iowa, to Princeton, 


Iowa. 

Nell, R. B., from East Berlin, Pa., to 1066 Lake 
St., Huntington, Ind. 

Neve, Herbert T., from R. F. D. 3, Box 1567, 
Everett, Wash., to Paine Field, Everett, Wash. 

Powers, James T., from River Rd., S. Potts- 
town, Pa., to 10 River Rd., S. Pottstown, Pa. 

Rasmussen, H. T., from 736 Prairie Ave., Janes- 
ville, Wis., to 403 S. Clermont St., Antigo, Wis. 

Rockey, C. H., from The Gates Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Leighton Hotel, 2127 W. 
6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Weber, Alfred, from 92 Burton Ave., Hasbrouck 
ae ate N. J., to 39 Warner Ave., Jersey City, 


White, F. Raymond, from 133 W. Court St., 
Urban, Ohio, to R. F. D. 3, Springfield, Ohio. 

Williams, P. H., from Box 192, Union Bridge, 
Md., to R. F. D. 1, Union Bridge, Md. 

Worman, Wilson, from 103 Fairview Ave.. 
Altamont, N. Y., to Guilderland Center, N. Y. 
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“The New Easter Dime Helper” 
COLLECTS $2.00 


An unusually beau- 
tiful design printed in 
purple and green en- 
hances the success of 
this dime collector. A 
two-dollar objective 
may be easily attained 
with such an advan- 
tage as this appealing 
device offers. 

On the back is 
printed the Scriptural 
Easter narrative with 
space allowed for the 
church or organization 
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name. 

Substantially made. 
Has 20 deep adhesive 
coin wells. 


Price, $5.00 per hundred. 


Send for a copy of our Complete Catalog of 
Money Raising Helps. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 BROADWAY, BOX 9, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
Sunday School: 9.45 A. M. 
Divine Worship: 11.00 A.M. and 7.30 P.M. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass’ region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre - library. Pre- 

aaa £ nursing, Pre - jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Baniherd culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 
to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B,. FREED, Pastor 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ® ST NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishings 


IN VED WOOD AND 
LE“ BRASS: SILVER 
Fi + WINDOWS y) 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Marker ommunion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 artes tttong teat 942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
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GIFTS of 
Enduring Value 


CATALOG NUMBER 76 


Ube he ‘alalog 


It is a most convenient source of information regarding gifts, 
books, novelties, etc., with religious significance. Through this 
catalog we come right into your home, enabling you to make your 
selection easily without having to be dependent upon getting to 
one of our service stations—stores at four different points—as did 
the family pictured on the catalog cover. 


Especially prepared for use by members of YOUR home 
circle, Catalog 76 has been already widely distributed and is in 
the hands of subscribers to THE LUTHERAN and other period- 
icals, as well as in the hands of every pastor. Copies will be sup- 


plied to any family as long as our supply lasts. 


Catalog ho. 76 
GIFTS OF ENDURING VALUE 


Gifts for all seasons and occasions—birthdays, CONFIRMATION, EASTER, church anniversaries, 
and others—are listed here. For that reason we suggest that this catalog be kept handy for con- | 
stant reference as such occasions arise. By securing gifts of religious significance for relatives and 
friends and personal use, you are not only doing them and yourself a service, but enabling us to be 
more fruitful in our Ministry of the Printed Word. Our prices are every bit as reasonable as those of 
any other agency. Any profit that may result benefits our Church in the way of improved literature, 
or grants to those agencies of our Church requiring special support for their program of service. 


P ip ase Use C oupon Gentlemen: 


Please send copies of your “Gifts of 
Enduring Value” catalog to the address noted. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN | *”™ 
PUBLICATION HOUSE =| ““" 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia Mail coupon to Dept. HCL-28, The United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


